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MENTAL health was never more important 
than it is to-day. It begins to look as though 
the very continuance of what we call civili- 
zation will depend upon the recovery and 
spread of sanity. Whatever the causes of 
war, the perpetuation of peace can come 
about only through sounder minds and saner 
attitudes. 

So fundamental are the psychological 
factors in human welfare, that we must 
reexamine and reconstruct the processes of 
education in the light of these psychological 
factors. If all the teachers in all the world 
taught the right things in the right way, 
many problems both national and interna- 
tional would diminish or disappear. 

This pioneering organization, the Maine 
Teachers’ Mental Hygiene Association, must 
be considered a significant step in the right 
direction. It may not prevent a war in 
Europe, but it may help to postpone one in 
America. And it may help to make the 
democratic form of government a more 
assured possession. 

Democracy is a way of life which respects 
the rights and fosters the responsibilities of 
the individual. There is no hope of per- 
petuating democracy unless its distinctive 
way of life is realized both in the home and 

1 From an address at the annual meeting of the 


Maine Teachers’ Association at Lewiston, Me., 
1939, 


in the school. For this reason we need to 
reexamine the mental hygiene of the teacher- 
pupil relationship. This complex relation- 
ship is essentially a form of government. It 
is a social system. It can favor democracy. 
It can favor autocracy. 


MovEMENTS TO SAFEGUARD DEMOCRACY 


The White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy recently called by the Presi- 
dent of the United States is an impressive 
fact-finding effort to strengthen the founda- 
tions of a democratic state. This confer- 
ence, composed of representatives 
every state in the Union, is concerned with 
four basic subjects: (1) The objectives of a 
democratie society in relation to children; 
(2) the economie foundations of family life 
and child welfare; (3) the mental develop- 
ment of children and youth in present-day 
American life; (4) the child and community 
services for health, education and social pro- 
tection. 

A report committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers will in 1940 summarize the findings and 
recommendations of this working conference 
which is visualizing the democratic process 
in terms of the children of to-day and of the 
future. Our adolescents who presently will 
become parents and voters are of most im- 
mediate importance in the preservation of 
democracy. But any long-range view must 
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also take into account infants, pre-school 
children and elementary school pupils. 

Although the conference was organized 
before the beginning of the second World 
War, the planning committee has announced 
that ‘‘in such a time as the present, the 
needs of childhood require particular atten- 
tion. Despite international problems the 
responsibility for meeting the continuing 
needs of the children must be accepted. It 
can not be postponed.”’ 

Many straws in the wind show an in- 
creased need for safeguarding the sources 
of democracy. The annual convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers, with 


an attendance of 500 delegates from 200 ° 


locals, took as its theme ‘‘ Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity to Save Democracy.”’ 
When Dr. Franz Boas, a Columbia Univer- 
sity scientist and educator, addressed this 
convention he appealed for enlargement in 
the education of intellectual freedom : ‘‘We 
all know that on the whole our schools are 
administered on purely authoritarian prin- 
ciples,’’ he said. (A recent article in Time 
magazine characterized the public schools 
as our most authoritarian institution.) 

The General Education Board has just 
launched a large-scale study of schools in 
this country to determine to what extent 
democracy is practiced in the classroom and 
on the campus. Between forty and fifty 
schools from coast to coast will be thor- 
oughly examined by an impressive educa- 
tional committee. 

There are two parts in the program: (1) 
The educators plan to examine existing 
practices as regards democratic ideals and 
procedures. Is the administration of the 
schools in accordance with democratic phi- 
losophy? (2) To what extent is the re- 
lationship between superintendent and 
teachers and between teachers and pupils 
democratic ? 

Our topic is broad enough without 
branching into the subject of superinten- 
dent-teacher relationship. But the very fact 
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that there is a problem here suggests that 
the promotion of the democratic ideal de- 
mands the preservation of democratic 
relationships all along the line, from the 
cradle through the nursery and elementary 
school into the high school and college; and 
in the everyday administration of the public 
school system. 

As matters now stand, it seems that intel- 
ligent high-school boys and girls are not 
even able to define what the ideal of democ- 
racy is. Our schools are failing at the 
higher levels in giving direct instruction. 
But the fundamentals of democracy have 
to do with spirit and attitudes, as well as 
information. The fundamental prepara- 
tion for an understanding of democracy in 
high-school pupils depends upon fostering 
wholesome relationships between parents 
and children and teachers and children. 

In 1935 the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School 
Administrators created the Educational 
Policies Commission. Its central econclu- 
sions after three years of careful study are 
expressed in three brief statements: (1) The 
democratic way of life is being challenged 
at home and abroad. (2) The public schools 
are the foundation of democracy and its 
first line of defense. (3) The most urgent 
and intensely practical problem facing the 
teaching profession is the achievement and 
maintenance of democracy through educa- 
tion. 

This is a good doctrine; but it amounts 
only to brave words unless we can reduce 
the doctrine to everyday practice. I shall, 
accordingly, try to show that the everyday 
teacher-pupil relationships have a_ pro- 
found and far-reaching effect upon the ulti- 
mate attitudes of the child who becomes an 
adult in a democracy. 


PARENT-CHILD AND TEACHER-PUPIL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS COMPARED 


The teacher is a supplementary parent. 
And the best way to understand the mean- 
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ing and the mechanism of the teacher-pupil 
relationship is to study its prototype, 
namely, the relationship between parent and 
child. Let us examine then these two kinds 
of relationships: (1) That of parent-child; 
(2) that of teacher-pupil. What are the 
similarities? What are the differences? 

(1) The parent-child relationship is based 
on eonsanguinity. The teacher-child rela- 
tionship is based upon authority conferred 
by the State. This authority is very august. 
From an educational standpoint it confers 
upon the teacher a certain advantage, be- 
cause it puts him or her in a position to 
regard the problems of educational and 
personality development from an impartial 
and impersonal point of view. 

It has been pointed out that childless par- 
ents who adopt a child sometimes prove ex- 
tremely successful in the task of child-rear- 
ing because of the very absence of consangu- 
inity. They maintain an enlightened objec- 
tivity. No one would wish to push this 
argument too far, but it is at least sugges- 
tive. The pupils who assemble in the 
teacher’s classroom are to many intents and 
purposes adopted children for the time 
being and the teacher is indeed a supple- 
mentary parent. 

(2) The size of the teacher’s ‘‘family,’’ 
however, is relatively very large. This, of 
course, confers a fundamental advantage 
upon the parent-child relationship. But 
when we recall that only a portion of the 
parent’s time can be directly devoted to the 
task of rearing children, we see that the 
advantages are not all in favor of the home. 

(3) The intimacy and restricted size of 
the home give the natural parents a maxi- 
mum opportunity to become acquainted 
with the characteristics of their children. 
But here again the teacher is not at a com- 
plete disadvantage, because he or she has 
been professionally trained to perceive in- 
dividual differences and to be sensitive to 
them. Moreover, the teacher has a back- 
ground of professional experience which 
should make her insight more penetrative, 
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more discriminating. For professional 
reasons the teacher is obliged to adopt a 
diagnostic attitude and, therefore, if oppor- 
tunities are used well, the teacher may 
understand some of the characteristies of 
the children perhaps even better than do 
the natural parents. 

(4) From the standpoint of filial affee- 
tion the parent-child relationship would 
seem to have a great advantage. Even so, 
no one is prepared to say that young chil- 
dren do not have affection for their teachers. 
Indeed, in candor we would have to say 
that sometimes the teacher is more sincerely 
loved than is the parent. The very fact that 
this ean be true suggests the great poten- 
tialities of the teacher’s status. Time and 
time again it is the teacher who compen- 
sates for those defects of home life which 
prevent the child from developing a normal 
affection for his parents. The schoolroom 
then becomes literally a mental hygiene 
ageney which makes up for the deficiencies 
of the home. 

And when we use the term affection in 
this context we are thinking of a wholesome, 
human friendliness. Because we are deal- 
ing with a powerful force which must be 
kept in balance, it sometimes happens that 
a misguided teacher shows a more than 
judicious affection to a child to whom she 
may be partial. The wise teacher has an 
enlightened affection which is meted out 
and regulated to conform to the develop- 
mental necessities of the child. 

The teacher who has caught the concept 
of mental hygiene will be eager to seek out 
the children who are hungry for affection 
and for praise and whose sense of security 
will be increased by attendance upon school. 
Unfortunate is the child who attends a 
schoolroom where the very atmosphere is so 
unhomelike and so domineering that his 
sense of security is actually weakened. 


TEACHER PERSONALITY 


The teacher-pupil relationship is not a 


vague abstraction. It is something very 
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real. Perhaps it is the most complete mea- 
sure we have of a teacher’s true efficiency. 
It is a dynamic index. Is there any better 
indicator for the supervisor and the super- 
intendent to take into account when he goes 
about looking for that which is good ? 

A recent investigation undertook an ob- 
jective description of teaching personality 
in terms of pupil-teacher behavior.2 By 
means of an_ observational procedure, 
checked for its validity and reliability, and 
through conversations with pupils and 
teachers, data were gathered concerning six 
teachers selected by a city superintendent 
and his staff as the three most outstanding 
and the three poorest teachers in a city 
school department of eighteen hundred 
teachers. The trends of the data are re- 
flected in the psychological contrasts be- 
tween Teacher One and Teacher Five. 

Teacher One always wore either blouse, 
scarf or dress of some inexpensive but color- 
ful material. She was playful and sponta- 
neous in manner, her one ambition seemed 
to be to surround her pupils with the 
beauty, happiness and courteous human re- 
lations with which a deprived home envi- 
ronment might cause them to be unfamiliar. 

Teacher Five was found to be domineer- 
ing in manner and oblivious to everything 
except accomplishment (‘‘busy-ness’’). The 
children vigorously but blindly applied 
themselves to given tasks. 

Teacher One: Excellent Third and Fourth Grade 
teacher. 

Poised, deliberate, quietly plans details with 
pupils before having them begin any task. Definite 
in her requests but displays a kindliness and sense 
of humor to which children respond with eagerness 
and joy. Teacher and pupils consistently aware of 
the comfort and happiness of ‘‘all members of the 
family.’’ An original and creative teacher, encour- 
ages every pupil to accomplishment, and consis- 
tently stresses good work habits. (‘‘I try never 
to lose track of a child for a minute.’’) Pupils 


2 By H. Bernice Baxter. A dissertation presented 
to the faculty of the Graduate School of Yale Uni- 
versity in candidacy for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, 1935. Pp. ii+ 166. 
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enjoy their school and beamingly express apprecia- 
tion of teacher’s kindness and freedom in permit- 
ting them to do what they like to do. 


Teacher Five: Poor Fifth and Sixth Grade teacher. 

Dominates the classroom situation by continual 
reference to herself and her son as examples of 
industrious and successful individuals. Imposes 
an unbroken routine of drill in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, with little evaluation except for the 
amount of energy expended. Incites pupils to 
vehement and loud attacks upon subject-materials 
(reading aloud and drumming on desks). Teacher 
and pupils carry on loud, harsh, sometimes ungram- 
matical conversation. Both teacher and pupils 
drive ahead in intolerant, personally important 
manner. Pupils aware of importance of subject- 
matter but express no concern for personal rela- 
tions, 


The excellent teachers in general proved 
to be ‘‘freer from narrowing inhibitions, 
were much more interested in getting the 
child’s point of view and were less hurried 
and more relaxed than the poorer teachers.”’ 


Factors IN ADULT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


From the standpoint of mental hygiene, 
the important components in a _ healthy 
adult-child relationship, whether teacher- 
child or parent-child, are four in number: 
(1) Considerateness, (2) benevolent dis- 
cipline, (3) sense of humor, (4) a phi- 
losophy of growth. These same elements 
are also essential to education for democ- 
racy. We conclude with a brief comment 
concerning each of these components. 

(1) Considerateness. Considerateness is 
the first essential. The very word con- 
siderateness conveys the idea of respect for 
the dignity of the individual. Considerate- 
ness, it has been well said, is in itself a social 
system. It certainly favors the develop- 
ment of democratic attitudes. 

If parents (and teachers) begin with the 
assumption that they can make over and 
mould a child into a preconceived pattern, 
they are bound to become somewhat auto- 
eratic. If, on the contrary, parents begin 
with the assumption that every baby comes 
into the world with a unique individuality, 
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they are bound to become more considerate. 
For their task will be to understand the 
child’s individuality and to give it the best 
possible chance to grow and find itself. The 
same holds true for teachers. 

Considerateness, as we use the term here, 
is not merely a social or domestic grace. It 
is something of an art, a kind of perceptive- 
ness and imaginativeness, which enables one 
to understand better the psychology of the 
other person. It is an alert kind of liber- 
alism which is sensitive to distinctive char- 
acteristics in other individuals. It is an 
active form of courtesy. 

(2) Benevolent Discipline. Discipline, 
being a mode of government, may be either 
autocratic or democratic in spirit and in 
method. It is democratic when it is tem- 
pered to the capacity of the child and toler- 
ant of hisimmaturity. Wise discipline aims 
not to strengthen the teacher’s authority 
but to strengthen the child’s self-control 
and sense of responsibility. In well-ordered 
homes harsh methods are entirely unneces- 
sary. In a democratically governed school 
there are few crises. 

When discipline is purely punitive it 
easily becomes despotic. There are count- 
less homes in America in which mothers, 
fathers and other elders in the household 
use harsh methods of punishment even 
toward young children: scolding, slapping, 
cuffing, shaming and beating. 

These primitive methods of government 
have no place in American life. They have 
not yet been adequately reached by our 
child welfare agencies. They are so grossly 
inconsistent with the genius of democracy 
that they should be attacked as a public 
health problem. They constitute a definite 
problem of preventive mental hygiene. 
They weaken the sources of democracy. 

(3) A Sense of Humor. What is the 
sense of humor? It is a sense of propor- 
tion. It is a beneficent kind of pliancy. 
The function of humor is to keep the in- 
dividual from becoming mechanized and 
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hardened. It is a play of the mind akin to 
the spirit of freedom. When a teacher has 
it, it protects her own mental health and 
that of her pupils. It is a safeguard against 
undue tensions and severities of discipline. 

Do the pupils themselves, when they can 
exercise judgment, think that their teachers 
are over-conventional, over-serious? We re- 
ceived a substantial answer to this question 
from sixty-seven normal-school students. 
We simply asked them to count up the 
number of teachers they had had up to 
graduation from high school (the number 
totaled 1,679), and then to count the num- 
ber of teachers they distinctly remembered 
as having a sense of humor or fun in the 
schoolroom. This number amounted to only 
224, or less than 14 per cent. of the total. 
Forty-four, or two thirds of the students, 
remembered either three, two, one or no 
teachers answering this description. This 
study was made some years ago. I am sure 
times have changed and that the statistics 
exaggerate the gravity of the situation. 

Although the students were asked to do 
no more than give the figures, it is interest- 
ing to know that they volunteered remarks 
like the following about those teachers with 
humor. ‘‘She was the best liked of all’’; 
‘‘She had the best control over us’’; ‘‘I 
just loved her and was always glad to see 
her coming.’’ One student to whom the 
question evidently appealed said, ‘‘I do not 
remember one grade teacher who could 
actually laugh heartily and live through it. 
Until I entered high school, I do not remem- 
ber ever to have had a laugh worth while 
in connection with school work.’’ 

(4) Fourth and finally, we list an ap- 
preciation of the psychology of growth. 

The child’s personality is a product of 
slow and gradual growth. His nervous 
system matures by stages and natural 
sequences. He sits before he stands; he 
babbles before he talks; he fabricates be- 
fore he tells the truth; he draws a circle 
before he draws a square; he is selfish be- 
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fore he is altruistic; he is dependent on 
others before he achieves dependence on 
self. All his abilities, including his morals, 
are subject to laws of growth. The task of 
child care is not to mould the child be- 
havioristically to some predetermined image, 
but to assist him step by step, guiding his 
growth. 

This developmental point of view does 
not mean indulgence. It is instead a con- 
structive deference to the limitations of im- 
maturity. It obliges us to accord more 
courtesy even to the infant, who is often 
unwittingly handled in an arbitrary man- 
ner because we have failed to understand 
the process of development. It obliges great 
considerateness on the part of teachers 
toward their pupils. 

In every household, in every nursery, in 
every school, there is a web of life, an inter- 
dependence of persons which becomes regis- 
tered in the growing personality. If the 
infant is cared for consistently and sym- 
pathetically, he acquires a sense of security. 
He learns to feel safe, confident and ex- 
pectant in a world of vicissitudes. He be- 
longs. He has faith that he will be fed, 
sheltered, assuaged and loved. This faith, 
this sense of security, issues in a slowly in- 
creasing self-reliance. The sense of security 
is not a mysterious intuition, but an organ- 
ized disposition built up steadily by daily 
experience. 

The make-up of personality is therefore 
importantly influenced by family life, by 
parent-child relationships, and by teacher- 
child relations. 
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But we must not jump to the confusing 
conclusion that we can mould the child as 
though he were so much clay. Assuredly 
he is not clay. Clay does not grow. Nor is 
he a bundle of conditioned reflexes. He is 
an individual, with inborn propensities, 
with inherent constitutional characteristic- 
ness. 

We may indeed assist the child in his 
growth, but he must do his own growing. 
The first and almost the last task of the 
adult is to understand the child—that is, 
to comprehend the limitations and the con- 
figurations of his individuality. Infants 
are individuals. 

We pay vastly too much attention to mere 
training and instruction. Our central task 
is to discover and to respect individuality, 
even in the child of tender age. If we focus 
upon this difficult but fascinating problem 
of understanding individualities, a new at- 
mosphere will seep into home and school. 
There will be more tolerance, more kindness 
and much more humor. More humor, be- 
cause we can not get a true estimate of our- 
selves or of others without that sense of 
proportion which is the sense of humor. 
More kindness, because if we appreciate the 
formativeness of the child’s personality, sar- 
casm and other unnatural forms of punish- 
ment become impossible. More tolerance, 
because we would see the ‘‘faults’”’ of chil- 
dren as symptoms of immaturity. 

For all these reasons growth is the key 
concept for a sound philosophy of education 
and for the mental hygiene of the teacher- 
pupil relationship in a democracy. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK AND INFLUENCE 
OF HERMANN LIETZ' 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


BRONX, N. Y. 


‘“ HERMANN LIETZ was one of the greatest 
pedagogues in history. His name will 


1 This article is based upon the author’s ‘‘The 
Contribution of Hermann Lietz to Edueation,’’ 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, School of Educa- 


always be mentioned in the company of the 


real great—Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel.’” 


tion, New York University, 1938, pp. viii + 382. 
Copies of the dissertation are in the university li- 
brary. A four-page abstract has been published. 
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Such was the judgment of Adolphe Fer- 
riére, one of the world leaders of the progres- 
sive movement in education, on a German 
educator whose thought and accomplish- 
ments have been neglected by most Ameri- 
can writers on educational history. Wil- 
helm Rein, who, next to the great teaching 
triumvirate, Basedow, Herbart and Froebel, 
is probably the best known German educa- 
tor in America, lauded Lietz in somewhat 
similar language, ‘‘ He was a pedagogue by 
the grace of God, essentially comparable to 
Pestalozzi.’’*> Even if these statements 
seem extreme, there still remains the fact 
that Lietz left behind several schools which 
served as models for educators in other 
countries and thus wielded potent influence 
on education in Germany and elsewhere. 
The present article is an attempt to show 
the importance of his educational contribu- 
tion. 

Hermann Lietz was born April 28, 1868, 
in Dumgenewitz, on the island of Riigen in 
North Germany. A true son of the land, he 
chafed under the restraints of the tradi- 
tional gymnasia at Greifswald and Stral- 
sund. After some scholastic difficulties, he 
matriculated in 1888 at Halle and pursued 
theological studies. Two years later he left 
for Jena and there came under the influence 
of Rudolf Eucken. He applied himself to 
philosophy and wrote, under Eucken’s 
direction, a doctoral dissertation on Comte. 
After obtaining the Ph.D., magna cum 
laude, in 1891, having completed his thesis 
in three months (O Tempora!), Lietz passed 
state examinations in theology and in teach- 
ing, 

For a time Lietz was undecided which 
profession to enter, pedagogy or theology. 
However, after a period of training under 
Rein, he chose teaching. He taught a Probe- 
jahr (practice year) at Putbus and then a 





2 A. Ferriére, ‘‘Hermann Lietz,’’ Péidagogisches 


Zentralblatt, VIII: 3, March, 1928, pp. 151-6. 


p. 151. 
W. Rein, ‘‘Dr. Hermann Lietz,’’ Leben und 
Arbeit, XI, 3, 1919, pp. 120-3. p. 120. 
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year as Oberlehrer in Rein’s Uebungsschule. 
The following year he spent in a private 
school in K6tzschenbroda. In these schools, 
Lietz writes, he obtained the sort of experi- 
ence which was to be of great value to him 
in his later work. 

In 1896 Lietz accepted a position in the 
New School Abbotsholme, in England, which 
Cecil Reddie founded in 1889. Lietz was 
deeply impressed by Abbotsholme and de- 
termined to found a school of this type in 
Germany. He therefore returned home and 
spent a year in pedagogical and financial 
preparation for the venture. 

The first Landerziehungsheim (L.E.H.),* 
or Country Educational Home, was opened 
on April 28, 1898 (Lietz’s birthday) in 
Ilsenburg and was followed at three years’ 
intervals by the L.E.H. at Haubinda and 
Bieberstein. Despite many internal and 
external obstacles, Lietz persevered and 
even opened a Landwaisenheim for orphans 
in 1914. 

Lietz entered the army as a volunteer in 
1914 and fought on the Eastern front. He 
continued his educational activity intermit- 
tently during the War and made elaborate 
plans for the extension of his work. How- 
ever, he did not live much longer and died 
of pernicious anemia in 1919. 

Edueation is defined by Lietz’ as the total 

4 Wilker’s remarks about the L.E.H., which is the 
usual abbreviation for Landerziehungsheim, contain 
inaceuracies. Vide K. Wilker, ‘‘ New Educational 
Experiments in Germany,’’ SCHOOL AND SOCcIrTy, 
XXX: 768, Sept. 14, 1929, pp. 359-63. p. 360. 

5 Lietz’s social and educational philosophy is 
developed in many books, pamphlets and articles 
and in his correspondence. He wrote numerous 
articles in Leben und Arbeit, the L.E.H. Yearbooks, 
Rein’s ‘‘ Encyklopadisches Handbuch der Padago- 
gik’’ (Vol. IV, V, VII, 1897-99), and in other 
periodicals. His books include: ‘‘ Emlohstobba,’’ 
1897 (Part I appeared in English in Reddie’s 
‘¢ Abbotsholme’’) ; ‘‘ Die deutsche Nationalschule, ’’ 
1911; ‘*Von Lebenserfahrung und _ Lebensauf- 
gaben,’’ 1916; ‘‘Die neve Zeit und das neue Ge- 
schlecht,’’ 1918; ‘‘Des Vaterlandes Not und Hoff- 
nung,’’ 1919; ‘‘Das deutsche Volkshochschul- 
heim,’’ 1919; ‘‘ Lebenserinnerungen,’’ 1935 (edited 
by A. Andreesen). Accounts of Lietz’s ideas and 
work have been written by: A. Andreesen, ‘‘ Her- 


mann Lietz, der Schépfer der L.E.H.,’’ 1934; A. 
Ferriére, ‘‘Trois Pionniers de 1’Education Nou- 
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environmental influence upon the individual 
and sets as its aim the development of the 
individual’s nature, inherently good, in all 
directions---intellectual, spiritual, practical 
and physical. Simultaneously, since he is 
a social being, he is to be prepared for par- 
ticipation in the social, economic, vocational 
and religious life of the nation. Persons 
undergoing such an educational process can 
effect an amelioration of social, economic 
and political conditions, and the regenera- 
tion of the race. 

The school is the chief educational agency. 
By recognizing the principle of individual 
differences, by providing psychological pro- 
cedures in pedagogy, and by adopting a 
modern, vocationally-directed curriculum, 
the school can do much toward the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate aim of education. 

Instruction is a common search for truth 
on the part of the teacher and learner, not 
the customary transfer of knowledge. It is 
the function of the teacher, whom Lietz pre- 
fers to call educator, to inspire the pupil 
to seek knowledge for himself. Instruction 
(Unterricht), however, is only part of the 
older man’s work. The Lietzian pedagogue 
must be able to give an education (Erzte- 
hung) to his charges. In this way Lietz em- 
phasizes that education is more than school 
instruction, but includes all influences which 
tend to mould the child’s character. 

Each subject must contribute to the in- 
dividual’s development as an integrated 
personality. The function of history is to 
provide an understanding of the present 
and a foundation for future participation 
in socio-political affairs. Foreign lan- 
guage study should give the student a 





velle,’’ 1928; F. Grunder, ‘‘ Land-Erziehungsheime 
und Freie Schulgemeinden,’’ 1916; F. Karsen, 
‘«Deutsche Versuchsschulen der Gegenwart,’’ 1923; 
L. Luzuriaga, ‘‘Las Escuelas nuevas alemanas,’’ 
1929; L. Filho, ‘‘Introduccao ao Estudo da Escola 
Nova,’’ 1933 (Portuguese); W. M. van Popta, 
‘*7.E.H. Geschiednis, Ontwikkeling, en Beteeknis, ’’ 
1929; T. Alexander & B. Parker, ‘‘The New Edu- 
cation in the German Republic,’’ 1929; A. E. 


Meyer, ‘‘Modern European Educators and Their 
Work,’’ 1934; A. E. Meyer, ‘‘The Development of 
Education in the Twentieth Century,’’ 1939. 
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varied knowledge—conversation, composi- 
tion, reading and civilization. Correlation 
of subject-matter is to be employed wherever 
possible. 

Intellectual training is supplemented by 
art and music, sports and gymnastics, 
manual training, trips and hikes. Finally, 
a thorough program of undogmatie religious 
education is necessary to round out the in- 
dividual’s development. Indoctrination, 
political or religious, has no place in the 
school. 

The reform movement in German edueca- 
tion began more than a decade before Lietz 
opened his first Country Educational Home. 
With many others, Lietz recognized the in- 
adequacies of the old-type secondary school 
(Gymnasium). He realized the impossibil- 
ity of effecting any reforms within the 
framework of the official school system. 
Taking his own unhappy school memories 
as a springboard and building upon his 
experiences as a teacher, he decided to found 
a type of school which would carry out what 
he thought was correct procedure in educat- 
ing youth and which would aid in national 
regeneration. Lietz’s criticism of the old 
school was unrestrained in language and 
oceasionally unjust, but, as Horne says, 
‘An educational reformer may have to 
overstate his case to be heard.’”® 

During his lifetime, Lietz founded three 
L.E.H. (1898, 1901, 1904) and a school for 
orphaned and poor children (Landwaisen- 
heim) in 1914. His sueeessor, Dr. Alfred 
Andreesen, opened schools’ at Ettersburg 
(1923), at Buchenau (1924) and at Spie- 
keroog (1928). 

The salient characteristics of the L.2.H. 
include the close teacher-pupil relationship, 
the family group unit, the separation of age- 
levels, the recognition of individual differ- 
ences, the location in the country, a modified 

6H. H. Horne, ‘‘The Democratic Philosophy of 
Edueation.’’ New York: Macmillan, 1932. _p. 37. 

7 Under the National Socialist régime the L.E.H. 


were gleichgeschaltet (coordinated). The Land- 
waisenheim was closed in 1935. 
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form of pupil government, the abolition of 
corporal punishment, coeducation in the 
lower grades, prohibition of alcohol and 
tobacco, private institutions with rather 
high fees, limitation and late introduction of 
foreign languages, emphasis on _ native 
tongue as well as on social and physical 
sciences, the limited use of the text-book in 
instruction, the undogmatie study of re- 
ligious history, the beginning of specializa- 
tion in the upper classes, communal reading 
and concerts or dramatic presentations in 
the evening, hikes and trips in the vicinity 
or in a foreign country to supplement in- 
struction and practical manual work in 
shop, garden or field. 

The L.E.H. were not without their short- 
comings. The high tuition fees, the fre- 
quent turnover of teachers, the isolation 
from the problems of an urban community, 
the founder’s authoritarian spirit, the ten- 
dency to underemphasize academic training, 
and the difficulty of continuing the L.E.H. 
educational practices in the child’s home— 
these were some of the factors which pre- 
vented the L.L.H. from realizing fully their 
aim. The great majority of critics of the 
Lietzian schools, however, agree that the 
advantages by far outweighed the short- 
comings. 

The reformer from Riigen began to plan 
for a national system of education once his 
own schools were established. As in the 
case of the L.E.H., he set the aim of national 
education as the development of each per- 
son’s physical, religious-moral and intellec- 
tual capacities. All children were to attend 
the kindergarten up to the sixth year. They 
entered then a five-year common elementary 
school (Grundschule). The first division in 
the children’s ranks occurred at the age of 
eleven when those preparing for the trades 
and the lower professions continued their 
education in the allgemeine Hauptschule, 
while the aspirants for higher positions and 
the university studied at the besondere Mit- 
telschule. For the former, formal school 
work ended at the age of fifteen. The others 
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pursued advanced study at the Oberschule 
(highest secondary school) where they spe- 
cialized in the curriculum of a particular 
profession and thus prepared for the uni- 
versity or for the state service. At eighteen, 
the student was to enter the university to 
complete his training prior to assuming his 
obligations as professional man and citizen. 

For those who had to leave school to earn 
a living, Lietz planned to found Volkshoch- 
schuleheime (national high school-homes). 
The aim of adult education, he believed, was 
to help the individual learn how to better 
his person and his way of life. The eur- 
riculum of the adult school was to be similar 
to that of the L.E.H. The mature student 
was thus enabled to extend his knowledge 
and interest among the various academic, 
practical and esthetic subjects. Lietz died, 
however, before he could open a single insti- 
tution of this type. As with his National- 
schule (national school), the Volkshoch- 
schulheim did not advance beyond the 
literary stage. Except for the organization 
of a few adult courses (Volkshochschullehr- 
ginge), he could make no progress with his 
elaborate plans for the education of mature 
people. 

The educational philosophy and practices 
of Lietz have much in common with those 
of his many pedagogical predecessors. 
Among the more important thinkers with 
whose ideas he was familiar and from whom 
he most likely drew much of his thought 
were Vittorino da Feltre, Comenius, Rous- 
seau, Basedow, Salzmann, Pestalozzi, Fel- 
lenberg, Fichte, Froebel, Herbart, Paul de 
Lagarde, Rein, Hugo Goring, Grundtvig 
and Reddie. 

During the decade following the World 
War, public education in Germany was to 
a large degree in agreement with the Lietz- 
ian philosophy and practice. ‘‘. . . state 
schools have adopted many reforms initiated 
by Lietz, and his ideas have influenced the 
German youth movement.’’® The Schul- 


8A. Ferriére, ‘‘Hermann Lietz,’’ ‘‘ Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences,’’ IX, 1933, p. 460. 
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landheim movement drew its inspiration 
and practices from the L.E.H. The changes 
in education recently made by the National 
Socialists are in the Lietzian spirit, although 
proof of direct influence is slight. Lietz’s 
greatest influence was on private education 
in Germany and Switzerland. His former 
colleagues and pupils followed his example 
by erecting such schools as the Freie Schul- 
gemeinde, Wickersdorf (Gustav Wyneken, 


1906), Odenwaldschule® (Paul Geheeb, 
1910), Schweizerisches L.E.H., Glarisegg 


(Wilhelm Frei and Werner Zuberbihler, 
1902) and many others. These schools, 
despite frequent deviations, were largely 
modeled after the original L.E.H. ‘‘Nearly 
150 schools adopted the name Landerzte- 
hungsheim before the International Bureau 
of New Schools in Geneva defined the term 
by thirty eriteria.’”*° The Austrian Bundes- 
erziehungsanstalten (Federal Educational 
Institutes) were opened admittedly under 
the influence of the Z.E.H. Finally, Lietz 
also had more or less direct influence upon 
education in other foreign countries." 
Lietz’s contributions to education may be 
summarized in the following achievements: 
a successful attack upon the antiquated and 
ineffectual principles and practices of the 
traditional German school; the founding of 
permanent institutions where the ideas of 
the New Education flourished ; the initiation 
of the New School movement in Germany 
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and Switzerland; a direct influence upon 
educational practice in Austria and else- 
where; the reintroduction of the ideal of the 
integrated individual; the insistence upon a 
natural, open-air environment for the 
school; the principle of age-group separa- 
tion; the emphasis on an intimate teacher- 
pupil relationship ; the stress upon the need 
of a system of national and adult education 
in Germany; the removal of dogmatism 
from religious education, and the study of 
religious history and biography; the mod- 
ernization of the curriculum by centering 
attention on the mother tongue, the social 
and physical sciences; the use of sources in 
the study of history; travel as a supplement 
to classroom instruction in history, geogra- 
phy and languages; increased emphasis 
upon the physical and manual phases of 
education ; the limitation in the use of ex- 
aminations; the centering of instruction 
around the child and his interests. 

It is important to note that these contri- 
butions of Lietz are not necessarily original. 
Many belong to the great storehouse of ideas 
and practices accumulated throughout the 
history of education. In the final analysis, 
the fact remains that Lietz called attention 
to educational reform and pointed out the 
direction which that reform was to follow. 
He was an instigator, rather than an inno- 
vator, and therein lies his greatest contribu- 
tion to education. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN APPRECIATION 


By JOHN SANFORD PECK 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


THE offerings of every liberal arts col- 
lege contain a list of courses designed to 
9Geheeb was forced by the Nazis to leave his 
school. He now directs the Eeole d’Humanité, 


Morat, Switzerland. Wyneken is no longer active. 
10 A, Ferriére, loc. cit. The thirty criteria are 


listed by Ferriére in his introduction to A. Faria 
de Vaseoncellos’ A New School in Belgium. 
don: Harrap, 1919, pp. 9-21. 

11 The present author has located discussions of 
the work of Lietz and his schools in French, Span- 


Lon- 


promote or achieve appreciation in some 
field. The appreciation of music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, Elizabethan literature, etc., 
is assiduously pursued in the classroom. 





ish, Portuguese, Italian, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
Polish, Russian, Czechoslovak and Greek encyclo- 
pedias and educational works. Lietz’s ideas have 
been carried to South America by many educational 
writers. 
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These subjects whose appreciation it is de- 
sirable to develop belong to what is gen- 
erally termed the ‘‘cultural’’ group. A 
course pertaining to the appreciation of 
science or technology ean not be found any- 
where. True, most college curricula in- 
clude one or more science survey courses, 
but these are designed more to enable a 
student to satisfy the science requirements 
for a baccalaureate degree than to develop 
an appreciation of the part science and 
scientists are playing in the everyday lives 
of the people. 

To the layman, culture and education are 
synonymous terms. The professional edu- 
eator, however, is only too well acquainted 
with the difficulty of making a strict and 
eoneise definition of either term. History 
has shown that the ideas of what constitute 
culture have changed with the times, that 
the term is decidedly dynamic and not 
static. In facet, at any one period in his- 
tory, the ideas of culture were radically 
different in various countries, even as they 
are to-day. Webster’s dictionary gives as 
one definition of culture (it cites six in 
all): ‘*The characteristic attainments of a 
people or a social order.’’ Arguing from 
this premise, cultural subjects should at 
heart have some relation to the character- 
istic attainments of a people. 

The attainments of the past fifty years 
have been marked by unbelievable ad- 
vances in the realms of applied science, 
which is also known as technology or engi- 
neering. The pure scientists of the early 
nineteenth century supplied the funda- 
mentals which the technologists of the 
twentieth century have been applying so 
successfully to the general problems of 
lightening the burdens of men and to rais- 
ing the general standards of living. 

Most practicing engineers belong to that 
group of technologists who were graduated 
from American universities and technical 
schools in the first two decades of the pres- 
ent century entirely without any contact 
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with culture. A knowledge of the humani- 
ties was considered, in that unenlightened 
period, not only superfluous but a positive 
handicap to an engineer. Possibly due to 
that biased background, we have been toy- 
ing with the idea that the best preparation 
for life in, and the understanding of, an 
industrial civilization was by way of an 
engineering education. The idea has also 
occurred to other engineers and a number 
of books and articles have been written on 
the subject of engineering as a culture. 
Some eight years ago Dr. S. Ralph 
Powers, professor of natural science at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
whose name is intimately associated with 
the improvement of the technique of 
science teaching in the elementary and 
secondary schools, conceived the idea of 
teaching the appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of science to the maintenance of a big 
city. His ideas crystallized in the offering 
of a formal course entitled ‘‘The Applica- 
tions of Science in New York City’’ during 
the June intersession period of 1933. The 
course was organized into four units of one 
week each and the topics covered in their 
sequence were: (1) the physical features 
of the environment; (2) the engineering 
achievements in the city, such as outstand- 
ing bridges, buildings and tunnels; (3) the 
transformation of energy and (4) the main- 
tenance of health. As laid out, the con- 
duet of the course was to follow somewhat 
the pattern of the ‘‘ Heimatkunde’’ of the 
German elementary schools during the 
second Reich. Lectures and _ classroom 
demonstrations illustrating various funda- 
mental principles of science were to be fol- 
lowed by field trips and visits to various 
structures and industrial plants where 
these principles were put to practical use. 
The first unit was given by a geologist, the 
second by an engineer, the third by a 
physicist and the fourth by a biologist. 
Of necessity, the first offering of such a 
course was more or less an experiment, but 
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it proved to be an instant success. The 
most optimistic advance estimates placed 
the probable enrolment in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty-five, and these were ex- 
pected to be mostly teachers of physics, 
chemistry, biology and general science. 
When the class first assembled, fifty were 
found to be registered for the first unit, 
and that number increased to one hundred 
by the time the fourth unit was reached. 
The organization of the course permitted 
the taking of one or more units indepen- 
dently. The greatest surprise, however, 
was that only some 10 per cent. of the stu- 
dents could be classed as science teachers. 
The remainder covered the entire teaching 
field from art and musi¢ at one extreme to 
engineering at the other. Each succeeding 
year has seen the course increase in 
popularity, and the enrolment has reached 
a maximum of about one hundred and 
fifty. 

Three years ago, in 1937, the organiza- 
tion of the course was slightly modified. It 
was felt that, as the emphasis was on the 
applications of science rather than on the 
science itself, an applied scientist rather 
than a pure scientist would be more appro- 
priate for an instructor, and also that one 
instructor rather than four would increase 
the continuity between the several units. 
Accordingly this change was made and the 
entire course is now taught by the instruc- 
tor who previously had taught only the 
engineering unit. 

As it has evolved up to the present, the 
course attempts to do three things. First, 
it picks out certain fundamental principles 
of science, gives the history of the discov- 
ery of those principles by the pure scientist 
or research worker and then shows how 
these principles have been utilized by the 
applied scientist in the solution of the prob- 
lems that have grown out of the concentra- 
tion of vast numbers of people in urban 
centers. Secondly, it tries whenever pos- 
sible to bring out the social implications of 
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the work of the technologist. Thirdly, the 
course tries to supply a method by which 
the same general procedure can be fol- 
lowed on the secondary-school level in any 
other environment. Naturally, every stu- 
dent does not display an equal interest in 
all three objectives. The interest in the 
first objective is practically universal while 
that in the other two is more or less de- 
pendent upon the subjects which the indi- 
vidual student is interested in teaching. 
Its general development has shown the 
course to be one in appreciation just as 
truly as if it were a course in music or art. 

The chief difficulty encountered in giy- 
ing the course has been the lack of appro- 
priate reading matter. There is some gen- 
eral material, written for the educated lay- 
man of the type popularized by Jeans, 
Eddington and Hogben, but there seems to 
be a dearth of books containing simple 
technical information. Reading lists have 
been compiled which cover all four topics 
but the general average of these is too in- 
volved technically for the student and 
tends to discourage rather than stimulate 
his interest. The present instructor has 
written his own text material covering the 
course, but to date the material has not 
been published in book form. 

On the other hand, industrial and public 
service corporations have assisted enthusi- 
astically. The Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Port of New York 
Authority have cooperated to the fullest, 
showing the group around their plants and 
providing special guides for these trips, so 
that the large group could be divided into 
smaller ones of ten to fifteen students each. 
These special guides have shown a tendency 
to place too much stress on technical de- 
tails during the inspection trips, but this 
has been counteracted to some extent by a 
lecture given before each trip which has 
outlined what was to be seen and what 
essentials to look for. Instructions were 
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issued to the students not to be bothered 
by a seemingly strange and _ technical 
vocabulary. 

It is impossible for an engineering in- 
structor with his highly specialized back- 
ground to be intimately associated in a 
wide and general course of this type with 
a group of students eager to learn some- 
thing of a subject so completely foreign to 
them without having his philosophy of 
education and his general thinking pro- 
foundly affected by the experience. In 
the first place the group spends nearly all 
its waking hours together five days a week 
for four weeks, riding in subways, climb- 
ing the rocks of the Palisades and going 
through vast power plants where the hum 
of machinery makes a shout seem like a 
whisper. This comradeship does some- 
thing to the social consciousness of the 
group. It breaks down barriers of reserve 
and causes the students to be intimate 
friends after two such trips. It produces a 
student-instructor relationship which is de- 
cidedly informal and much more intimate 
than is customary. An instructor can not 
maintain an icy academic dignity while 
partaking of coffee and doughnuts at 4:30 
AM. in the all-night lunchroom of the 
Bronx Terminal Market or when, footsore 
and weary, he nears the end of a four-mile 
hike over the Triassic lowlands of New 
Jersey. It.is during informal chats, any- 
where, any time, that his best teaching is 
done. He can get closer to the needs of 
his students and can have a better under- 
standing of their problems as a result of 
such a relationship. This has been one of 
the most treasured of all the instructor’s 
experiences with the group. 

Another surprising outcome of the past 
six summers has been the reactions of the 
students to the work of the course. From 
a reading of the description in the cata- 
logue, the course might be expected to be a 
glorified sight-seeing trip around New 
York City, and some students register for 
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it in that spirit. Others without any 
science background whatever, and this in- 
eludes a majority of those taking the 
course, become terrified after one or two 
lectures and wish to withdraw, believing 
they can not even master the vocabulary. 
After a reassuring conference with the in- 
structor they usually decide to continue, 
however. At the end of the course each 
student leaves with regret and usually 
with some remark to the effect that they 
may not have learned much about science 
but they certainly have gained an apprecia- 
tion of the complexity of the problems in- 
volved in urban living and a deep admira- 
tion for the methods and ability of the 
scientists who work at solving them. 

Another aspect which is surprising is the 
wide-spread interest manifested in the 
course. Only a bare 10 or 15 per cent. of 
the students who enroll have any science 
background whatever. Yet the course is 
elected, often on the advice of faculty 
advisers or department heads, by a major- 
ity whose background and past experience 
would lead one to believe they had not the 
slightest interest in an appreciation of 
science. The class has enrolled art and 
music teachers; elementary school prin- 
cipals; first-, second-, third- and fourth- 
grade teachers; nurses; librarians; teachers 
of commercial subjects—each as interested 
in the subject as a professor of physics 
from a leading eastern state university and 
several instructors in engineering from 
metropolitan institutions, who have also 
been numbered among the group. Such a 
wide-spread interest indicates some funda- 
mental basic need which the course serves 
and which it would be well for educators in 
general to examine and ponder. 

This course has been in progress for the 
past six summers, and those of us who have 
been most closely connected with it and 
who have watched it grow, year after year, 
with rapid success and popularity, have 
come to the conclusion that when Professor 
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Powers first conceived the idea he builded 
better than he knew. Something funda- 
mental has been touched that has the wid- 
est implications. It has implications for 
general education and for science educa- 


tion, especially for teacher training in 
science. And it has implications for 


methods of teaching. While it is unscien- 
tific to generalize too widely, the course has 
shown that there is a need for something 
pertaining to an appreciation of science 
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and technology in any scheme of genera! 
education and it has proved that such an 
appreciation can be obtained even in the 
face of a background entirely lacking in 
science experience. If similar courses 
could be tried at other institutions, they 
would undoubtedly meet with the same 
wide-spread popularity and_ enthusiasm 
that has attended ‘‘The Applications of 
Science in New York City’’ at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES TO MEET 
AT COLUMBIA, MO. 

Two decades of progress of the junior college 
movement will be reviewed at the twentieth an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, to be held in Columbia, Mo., 
February 29 to March 2. Problems of present 
growth also will be discussed and plans for the 
future formulated. 

“The Past Twenty Years—The Next Twenty 
Years” will be the topic of George F. Zook, 
president, American Council on Education, who 
called the conference that resulted in the forma- 
tion of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in June, 1920. Dr. Zook will speak at the 
association’s annual banquet on Friday evening, 
March 1. Plans have been made for broadeast- 
ing the address. 

Maude Adams, the actress, will be on the same 
program, speaking on “The Junior College As 
I See It.” Miss Adams is a staff member of 
the dramatics department of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., and a play produced under her 
eoaching will be a part of the Thursday evening 
program. 

Byron S. Hollinshead, president, Seranton- 
Keystone Junior College, will deliver his address 
as association president Thursday morning, on 
“The Next Four Years.” After the report of 


Executive Secretary Walter Crosby Eells, an 
address on “Twenty Years’ Progress” will be 
given by James Madison Wood, president of 
Stephens College, who was chairman of the 1920 
organization conference and is the oldest living 
ex-president of the association. 


Surviving members of the 1920 group will 
be guests of the association Friday evening, and 
their spokesman will be F. M. MeDowell, di- 
rector of religious education, Reorganized Church 
of Latter-Day Saints, Missouri. 

“Outstanding Problems of Publie Junior Col- 
leges” and “Outstanding Problems of Private 
Junior Colleges” will be the topies of  see- 
tional round-tables Thursday afternoon, follow- 
ing luncheons for the two groups. Musical and 
dramatic activities of Missouri junior colleges 
will be presented in the evening. 

T. W. H. Irion, dean, School of Education, 
University of Missouri, will speak on “The Phi- 
losophy of the Junior College” at the Phi Delta 
Kappa breakfast Friday morning. 

“Junior College Sororities—Pro and Con” will 
be the topie of a discussion Friday morning. 
Helen Froelich, National Park College, Mary- 
land, will present their advantages, and Gertrude 
H. Farriss, of St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, 
Portland, Ore., will set forth their disadvantages. 

Spencer Myers, athletic director, Highland 
Park (Mich.) Junior College, will report on 
“Athletics in Junior Colleges,” and “World 
Conditions and Their Relation to Junior College 
Edueation in the United States” will be dis- 
cussed by Don Bate, former United Press war 
correspondent, author and commentator. 

Following regional luncheons Friday noon, 
there will be a series of “significant reports” on 
regional developments, and an address by 
Leonard V. Koos, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on “Personnel Problems in 
Junior Colleges.” 

“Why I Am Attending a Junior College” will 
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be the topie of a series of four-minute state- 
ments by students on Saturday morning. 

Miss Josephine Dillon, formerly of Holly- 
wood, now @ramaties coach at Christian College, 
Columbia, Mo., will diseuss “Teaching Dramaties 


in the Junior College.” 


THE AERA PLANS AN INNOVATION IN 
ITS PROGRAM FOR THE ST. LOUIS 
MEETING 

Av the coming meeting of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association in St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 24-27, a new method of conducting a con- 
ference session will be tried. Six papers, each 
on a specifie technique of evaluation, which is 
the subjeet of the first symposium on Monday 
afternoon, have been printed and distributed to 
the members of the association. The papers will 
not be read; instead Ralph Tyler, chairman of 
the department of education, University of Chi- 
cago, will analyze the procedures and the prin- 
cipal contributions of each of the papers. Each 
of the authors will then have five minutes to 
ma ke comments or to review the papers. Dis- 
cussion from the floor will follow. 

A similar procedure has been planned for a 
symposium on the “Effect of Administrative 
Practices on the Character of the Education 
Program” on Tuesday afternoon, at which John 
Guy Fowlkes, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will present the critique. 

In addition to joint sessions with other organi- 
zations announeed in this and preceding num- 
bers of ScHOOL AND Society, ten seetional meet- 
ings of the AERA will be held. Included in the 
list of topies to be discussed are: “Educational 
Implications of Semanties,” “How Research 
Leads to Economical and Efficient Administra- 
tion,” “Newer Technies in Statisties,” “Technies 
for Measuring Personality Development” and 
“Research Technies Used in Some of the Major 
Studies of the Year.” 

The association’s annual banquet will be held 
Monday evening. An address, “The Constitu- 
tion, an Instrument for Freedom,” by Judge 
Florence E. Allen, Sixth United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, will be the central event of 
the dinner meeting. Discussion groups will be 
organized immediately after the dinner. Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, and president of 
the association, will preside at the symposia and 
at the banquet. 
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THE SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT 
TEACHING TO CELEBRATE 
TWO ANNIVERSARIES 
THE St. Louis meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Student Teaching will 
open on February 25 with a dinner in observance 
of the centennial anniversary of publie support 
of teacher education and the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the society. An address by Morris R. 
Mitchell, State Teachers College, Florence, Ala., 
on preparation of student teachers for creative 
community work will follow an anniversary hour 
at which Guy H. Hill, department of education, 
Michigan State College, will be master of cere- 

monies. 

At the general session on Monday, February 
26, Walter C. Cook, University of Minnesota, 
will preside over a discussion of the topic, “The 
Community—the Curriculum in Teacher Prepa- 
ration.” Scheduled to appear as speakers are 
Paul Hanna, professor of education, Stanford 
University; Howard Y. McClusky, School of 
Education, University of Michigan; Agnes Sny- 
der, director, Springdale School, Canton, N. C., 
and Lucy Gage, professor of education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Three group conference sessions will also be 
held during the morning. A “March of Time” 
program will conclude the morning session. 

“New Search for Better Methods of Selee- 
tion” will be the topic of the Monday afternoon 
general session. Eva May Luse, chairman of 
the department of teaching, Iowa State Teachers 
College, will preside. C. L. Cushman, of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education; William G. Campbell, 
University of Southern California; William S. 
Carlson, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota; Homer Howard, research associate, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Ralph Strebel, professor of education, Syracuse 
University, will speak at this meeting. 

Group conferences will occupy part of the 
afternoon. The meeting will conclude with the 
discussion of the topic, “Looking Forward.” 
Verna Carley, School of Edueation, Stanford 
University, will preside at this closing session. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 

RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 

A COMMITTEE report on “Unpublished Studies 
in Elementary School English, 1939,” will be the 
center of discussion at the opening luncheon 
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meeting of the National Conference on Research 
in English on February 24 in St. Louis. Rich- 
ard A. Foster, Ohio University, Athens, will 
present the study; John P. Milligan, supervisor 
of student teaching, State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J., will diseuss it. An address, “Sei- 
entific Research and Education for Human Val- 
ues,” by William H. Kilpatrick, professor emer- 
itus of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will follow. The presiding officer 
will be the president of the conference, Paul 
McKee, professor of elementary education, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley. 

Later in the afternoon specific research prob- 
lems in English for study and investigation with 
emphasis upon human values will be presented. 
Thereafter, groups on each problem will be or- 
ganized for discussion purposes. Among the 
topies and the discussion leaders are: “The 
Elementary School Auditorium,’ Edward E. 
Keener, principal, John Hay School, Chicago; 
“Elementary School Composition,” Mildred A. 
Dawson, College of Edueation, University of 
Tennessee; “Vocabulary in the Elementary 
Grades,” Clifford P. Archer, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, and “Handwrit- 
ing in the Primary Grades,” Katherine Clarke, 
primary supervisor, St. Louis County, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

“The Child, and Composition as a Social 
Problem” will be the general topie of the Mon- 
day morning meeting. Speakers will be Helen 
Heffernan, chief of the Division of Elementary 
Edueation, California State Department of Edu- 
cation; Mata V. Bear, principal, Roe Elemen- 
tary School, St. Louis; Edward W. Dolch, 
School of Edueation, University of Illinois; 
Angela M. Broening, chairman of authors, de- 
partment of supervision and research, Balti- 
more publie schools, and Roy Ivan Johnson, 
director, division of skills and techniques, Steph- 
ens College, Columbia, Mo. President McKee 
will again preside. 

A joint meeting with the American Eduea- 
tional Research Association will take place on 
Tuesday morning. Bess Goodykoontz, president 
of the AERA, will preside over the discussion 
of the general topic, “The Problem of Meaning 
in the Use of Language.” Donald D. Durrell, 
professor of education, Boston University, will 
diseuss one phase of the topic. Other speakers 
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will be Ethel Mabie Falk, formerly supervisor 
of elementary schools, Madison, Wise.; C. W. 
Washburne, superintendent of schools, Win- 
netka, Ill., and Wilma Leslie Garnett, assistant 
professor of English, Kent (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity. 

The conference will close with a luncheon 
meeting Tuesday at which the “Development of 
Interest and Appreciation in Reading in the 
Elementary School” will be discussed. Arthur 
I. Gates, associate director, Advanced School of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Jean Ayer, representative of the text-book 
clinie of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts; Dora V. Smith, professor of education, 
University of Minnesota; Ernest Horn, pro- 
fessor of education, State University of Iowa, 
and William §. Gray, professor of education, 
University of Chicago, will speak. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN WISCONSIN, 
1939 


In an effort to raise the requirements for the 
certification of rural teachers to approximate 
those of urban teachers a number of laws were 
passed by the Wisconsin legislature in 1939. 
The February number of the The Whitewater 
State Teachers College Bulletin, in a digest of 
the laws affecting education, points out, how- 
ever, that no appropriations have been made to 
earry out the provisions of these laws and, fur- 
ther, that the former appropriations for the 
training of teachers have been cut. 

All licensing and certification of teachers is 
now vested in the state superintendent of public 
instruction. The type of certificate or license 
issued will depend on the type of professional 
preparation the applicant has had, whether it 
be rural (including graded elementary), secon- 
dary or specialized. Different licenses will be 
issued to those who have completed two, three or 
four years of preparation. Kindergarten teaclh- 
ers are required to complete a four-year course 
in an approved institution. 

The effect of the laws is expected to be the 
return of 8,000 rural teachers to colleges for ad- 
ditional training. Teachers will continue study- 
ing on either a part-time or a full-time schedule 
until they have at least the equivalent of a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Governor Heil signed a bill which excludes 
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teachers of one-teacher schools from partici- 
pating in the provisions of the state tenure law. 
A number of other laws were passed. The mini- 
mum school term has been inereased from eight 
to nine months. Transportation for elementary- 
erade children living over two and a half miles 
from the school that they attend will be pro- 
vided by the local districts. A law limiting the 
area of a high-school district to seventy-two 
square miles was repealed. 

Provisions were made for the reorganization 
of the Wisconsin Mining School, Platteville, and 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, to permit wider 
course offerings and four full-year curricula. In 
the ease of Stout Institute, the awarding of the 
degree, bachelor of science, has been authorized. 
The Wisconsin Mining School will hereafter be 
called the Wisconsin Institute of Technology. 

The creation of a new Board of Regents for 
the University of Wisconsin was reported in 
ScnooL AND Socety, September 16. 

Laws pertaining to the education of handi- 
capped children were revised. 
within the department of public instruction was 
set up and appointments were authorized of a 
director and a supervisor of blind and deaf 
children and children with defective speech; a 
supervisor for erippled children, and a super- 
Ex- 
tension courses and home instruction were also 


A special bureau 


visor for mentally handicapped children. 


provided for. 


MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE REPORTS ON 
ITS “SIX WEEKS PLAN” 

In an effort to improve the quality of work 
produced by its students, Mississippi College, 
Clinton, three years ago inaugurated a “six 
weeks plan.” The academie year was divided 
into seven terms, each six weeks in length, the 
final term corresponding to the summer sessions 
of most institutions. 

The majority of the courses are organized on 
the basis of three semester hours. Thus a stu- 
dent usually registers for two three-hour courses 
each six weeks, except for the freshman year, 
when, for one term, he takes a science course 
of six hours. The class period, five days a week, 
is one and one half hours in length, allowing 
ample time for short tests and for class diseus- 
sion. 


William H. Sumrall, dean of the college, in a 
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communication to SCHOOL AND Society, states 
that so far the plan has been successful in that, 
on the part of the students, there have been 
greater concentration and less diffusion of ef- 
fort. 
mately and are able to check on their progress 
more frequently. 
college at the beginning of any term, the prob- 
lems of registration are minimized. 
incurred because of illness are not so drastic; 


Teachers know their students more inti- 
Since students may enter the 
Losses 


the student may drop one course and continue 
the other. 

One of the advantages of the plan is that the 
college has been enabled to introduce an orien- 
tation course for freshmen which includes infor- 
mation on health and sanitation, vocational op- 
portunities and the use of the library. It has 
been found that the student load of the teachers 
is more equitably distributed under the new 
organization. 


MANUFACTURING STANDARDS OF 
TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS 
WIN HIGH PRAISE 

THE eighteenth annual “Fifty Books of the 
Year” exhibition, under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Graphie Arts, opened on 
February 6, for the first time simultaneously in 
New York, San Franciseo and Min- 
In New York the books were exhibited 
at the institute’s headquarters, the Architectural 
League Gallery, 115 East 40th Street, where they 
remained until February 17. From February 
19 to 29 they will be shown at the New York 
Publie Library. 
is on view at the University of Minnesota 
Press. Edward Laroque Tinker, of the insti- 
tute, in an article in The New York Times Book 
Review, February 11, 1940, says: 


three cities 





neapolis. 


In Minneapolis the exhibition 


The class showing greatest improvement this year 
is the text-book. Not so long ago they were pub- 
lishers’ step-children and permitted to look stodgy, 
shoddy and uninviting. But this year’s crop has 


been spruced up until it is positively alluring. 


Mr. Tinker also praises the high standards of 
bookeraftsmanship reflected by books published 
during the year by various university presses. 
Two books were selected from the University of 
Minnesota Press and two from the Yale Press. 
Stanford University Press, University of Cali- 
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fornia Press, University of Michigan Press and 
University of North Carolina Press each had a 
book selected. 

“Next Steps in Consumer Education,” the pro- 
ceedings of the national conference held at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, April 3, 
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4, 5, 1939, published by the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, is the seventh on the list, 
This is a notable achievement—a _ paper-covered 
volume of proceedings appearing in format ae- 
ceptable to the Fifty Books of the Year jury, 
yet also inexpensively printed. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


WitiiAM E. Dopp, ambassador to Germany 
from June, 1933, to December, 1937, died after 
a year’s illness on February 9. An outstanding 
authority on the history of the American South, 
Dr. Dodd, then unknown in political and diplo- 
matie circles, was appointed by President Roose- 
velt to the difficult post of ambassador to Ger- 
many. Although he went to Germany with an 
optimistic outlook, Dr. Dodd gradually became 
an outspoken Nazi eritic. He advised against 
the participation of the late Prentiss Gilbert, 
American Chargé d’ Affaires in Berlin, in the Nazi 
party congress in Nuremberg in 1937, as a guest 
of Hitler. Dr. Dodd was one of the first Amer- 
ican historians to refute publicly the theory that 
German imperialists were alone responsible for 
the World War. Upon his return to the United 
States, he spoke at many public meetings eon- 
demning the Nazi government. The protest of 
Hans Dieckhoff, German ambassador to the 
United States, was answered in a note by Secre- 
tary of State Hull stating that the mght of free 
speech was still guaranteed to American citizens. 
From 1908 until his departure for Germany, Dr. 
Dodd had been professor of American history at 
the University of Chicago. He was seventy 
years old at the time of his death. 

“FacepD with the necessity of reducing the eur- 
rent rate of five per cent. to within the 1940 
operating budget, the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
eation is considering dropping kindergarten 
classes . which exist only by board action 
and are not required by Ohio law.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, February 3. 

APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


CuarLes J. Rowe, assistant professor of 


political economy, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the newly organized Bureau of 
Public Information of Massachusetts State Col- 
lege (Amherst). Dr. Rohr will continue his 
work as consultant to government agencies. 


Rosert L. Bosse has been appointed assistant 
professor of accountancy in the School of Com- 
merce, University of Illinois. 

GEORGE HaArvison DEER has recently received 
an appointment as professor of education at the 
Livingston (Ala.) State Teachers College. 


Cuares G. Haines, who held a visiting pro- 
fessorship in the department of government and 
research in the Law School, Harvard University, 
1937-1938, has been elected president of the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Junior College. 


Joun A. Prieicer, of Springfield, Delaware 
County, Pa., has been appointed alumni seere- 
tary of Drexel Institute of Technology (Phila- 
delphia). 

ANTONIN OBRDLIK, formerly of Masaryk Uni- 
versity, Brno, Moravia, has been appointed to 
the faculty of Hiram (Ohio) College to lecture 
in the social studies division. 

FERDINAND G. SEULBERGER, from 1931 to 1938 
coordinator for the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed professor of co- 
operative education and director of industrial 
relations in the Technological Institute, North- 
western University. 

JOHN RIcHMOND RUSSELL, head of the eata- 
loguing division of the National Archives at 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed librarian 
of the University of Rochester. Mr. Russell sue- 
ceeds the late Donald B. Gilchrist. 


THE REVEREND EpwINn Ryan, who in 1931 left 
the Catholic University (Washington, D. C.) to 
assume a professorship in St. Mary’s Seminary 
(Roland Park, Md.), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of history at the university. 
The Reverend Jerome D. Hannan has also been 
named as assistant professor in the School of 


Canon Law. 


RutH CunNINGHAM, of the University of 
Michigan, will succeed Edna Simmons as execu- 
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‘ive secretary of the Department of Supervisors 
and Direetors of Instruetion of the NEA, Wash- 
ton, D. C. 
Dan E. CuarK, professor of history and assis- 
tant director of the General Extension Division 


f the University of Oregon, has assumed the 


OL 


duties of chairman of the department of history 


o 


the university. His predecessor was the late 
Robert C. Clark. Dr. Clark’s position in the 
extension division has been taken by W. G. 
Beattie, former chairman of the department of 
social welfare. 

AppoINTMENTs of librarians noted in the Feb- 
ruury number of The Library Journal include 
those of Vernon Johnson, Central State Teachers 
College, Edmond, Okla., and Lassiter, 
Crosby (Minn.) Iranton Junior College. 


Erin 


Joun W. Brooker is the newly elected state 
superintendent of publie instruction of Ken- 
I icky. 

Joe JENNINGS has been recently appointed 

iperintendent of Indian Edueation for the 
Eastern Tribes, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, Di. 


AMONG newly appointed executives of schools 
for the deaf are: K. C. Van Allen, prineipal of 
the Halifax, Nova Seotia, School; H. M. Quigley, 
superintendent, Kansas State School; K. D. 
Sanders, prineipal of the Vermont State Sehool; 
A. S. Mykelbust, superintendent, South Dakota 
State School, and Wallace J. Finch, principal of 
the Bell School, Chieago, II. 


k}. Dana Gipson has been appointed chairman 
of the department of commerce, New Mexico 
Normal University, Las Vegas. 


CHARLES WILLIAM McCracken is the new 
dean of men at Muskingum College, New Con- 


cord, Ohio. 


Joun E. Wurrcrart has been appointed chair- 
an of the new department of business and sec- 
retarial studies in the College of Liberal Arts, 
Alfred (N. Y.) University. 


JosepH F. Winaepacu, after fifty years as 
teacher and principal in the publie schools of 
New York City, retired on January 31. While 
he was president of the Evening High School 
Teachers Association, the evening high schools 
Were recognized by the State Board of Regents 
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and accorded equal status with the day high 
schools. Mr. Wingebach had been most zecently 
principal of Junior High School 73 in Queens. 


ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON has resigned as 
head of the Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
having held this post for twenty-five years. She 
will be sueceeded by Rosamond Cross. 


RECENT DEATHS 

JOHN G. ImEL, for twenty years assistant 
superintendent of schools, San Diego County, 
Calif., was killed in an automobile accident on 
January 17. 

JoHN F, GETTMAN, superintendent since 1937 
of the Kearney (Neb.) State Industrial School 
for Boys, died at the age of forty years on Janu- 
ary 30 in Rochester, Minn. 


Marion L. CREASER, assistant professor of art 
edueation in the School of Edueation, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, died on January 31 as the 
result of an accident which occurred about five 
months ago. 


CHARLES CLINTON SWISHER, professor emer- 
itus of history at the George Washington Uni- 
versity, died at the age of ninety-three years on 
February 4. Following his retirement in 1926, 
after having taught history at the George Wash- 
ington University for thirty years, Dr. Swisher 
spent much of his time traveling in Africa. He 
was a classmate of William Howard Taft, grad- 
uating from Yale University in 1876. 


Laura A. Vai, one of the founders of the 
Vail-Deane School, a private school for girls in 
Elizabeth, N. J., died on February 6 at ninety- 
three years of age. Miss Vail ond her partner, 
Fannie E. Deane, acquired the school in 1886. 


BisHop PauLin LapeEvzg, rector of Louvain 
University, Brussels, died on February 10 at 
the age of seventy years. Although an out- 
standing Belgian ecclesiastie and scholar, Mon- 
signor Ladeuze was more widely known in the 
United States on account of the controversy 
over the “hate inscription” on the library of 
Louvain University, which was rebuilt largely 
with the aid of American funds. Whitney 
Warren, the architect, had desired to have the 
inscription read, “Destroyed by German fury; 
restored by American generosity.” <A court de- 
cision in 1932 upheld Monsignor Ladeuze’s pro- 
test against this action. 
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WILLIAM CoNGER MorGAn, chairman of the 
chemistry department of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), died on February 9 at the 
age of sixty-five years. 

ELLEN Gates Starr, co-founder in 1889 with 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, died in 
Suffern, N. Y., on February 10, a little more 
than a month before her eighty-first birthday. 
While attending Rockford (Ill.) Seminary, now 
Rockford College, Miss Starr and Miss Addams 
became lifelong friends. On a tour of Europe 
in 1888, they visited the slums of various cities 
and Toynbee Hall in London, the first settle- 
ment house in the world. Upon their return to 
Chicago, they founded Hull House. Miss Starr 
was an ardent supporter of organized labor and 
was arrested several times for her participation 
in strikes. She was converted to Catholicism in 
1920 and for the past eight years had been living 
in the Convent of the Holy Child in Suffern. 


Henry RaymMonp Mussey, professor of eco- 
nomies at Wellesley College, died on February 
10. Although Dr. Mussey would never comment 
on his action, his resignation in 1917 from 
Columbia University, together with that of 
Charles A. Beard, was interpreted as a protest 
against the dismissal of two members of the 
staff. Dr. Mussey had twice been managing 
editor of The Nation and in 1936 helped to 
organize the Massachusetts Society for Freedom 
in Teaching. In addition to his services at 
Wellesley College and at Columbia University, 
Dr. Mussey had taught at New York Univer- 
sity, Bryn Mawr College and the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was sixty-five years old 
at the time of his death. 


Atois BRANDL, former director of the English 
seminar at the University of Berlin and a recog- 
nized authority on Shakespeare, died in Berlin 
on February 10 at the age of eighty-four years. 


COMING EVENTS 

SpeAKErS from labor unions, churches and col- 
leges will discuss the topic, “Religion and De- 
mocracy,” at the annual religious conference to 
be held at Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
February 23-24. James B. Carey, president of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, will open the conference with a 
talk on “Unionism: Christian Principle in Prae- 
tice.” Speakers representing Protestant, Catho- 
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lie and Jewish faiths will appear in a symposium 
Friday evening. The list ineludes Joseph Van 
Vleck, Jr., of the Hartford Theological Semj- 
nary; Rabbi William G. Braude, of Providence, 
R. I., and the Reverend Vincent C. Donovan, 
national director of the Catholic Thought Asso- 
ciation. 

THE meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies will be held in St. Louis, Feb- 
ruary 24. “Education for Demoeracy” and 
“Current Problems in the Schools” will be the 
topics for discussion at the morning and after- 
noon sessions respectively. 


THE theme of the fifth annual career confer- 
ence of the Vocational Service for Juniors on 
March 7 and 8 will be “How to Get a Job.” 
Thomas J. Watson, president of International 
Business Machines, Ine., will be general chair- 
man and principal speaker. The conference will 
be held at the Engineering Society Auditorium, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


THE Southeastern Arts Association will meet 
in New Orleans, March 7-9. 


THE fourth district of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association will meet in Plainview, March 
8-9. 

THE southern section of the California Teach- 
ers Association will meet at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, March 9. 

RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

A course in the technique of film cartooning 
is now being given at the University of Minne- 
sota by two Czechs, Otto Radl and Karel Dodal. 
One of the purposes of the course is to study 
present techniques and test reactions to educa- 
tional cartoon films in order to determine their 
value as an educational aid; the other, to help 
secure jobs in Hollywood for students inter- 
ested in cartooning. Students are divided into 
two classifications—animators, who draw the 
actual sketches, and in-betweeners, who fill in 
between the lines. Dr. Radl was at one time 
editor of a liberal Czech magazine and London 
correspondent for Lidove Noviny. Mr. Dodal 
is an artist and was considered one of the best 
animators in Europe. 


THE Louisiana State University Library 
School has finished the first of ten volumes of a 
bibliography of the South. This volume, which 
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is now being distributed, deals with Southern 
fietion for the period 1929-1938. 


To halt a “petty racket” of selling copies of 
teacher examinations given in New York City 
at exorbitant rates to applicants for positions, 
the board of education intends to copyright the 
examinations and publish them in booklet form. 
Test booklets costing twenty or twenty-five cents 
are now under consideration. 


Free courses for farmers in Hungary have 
increased to 200 from 114, according to an an- 
nouneement by Count Michael Teleki, Minister 
of Agriculture, published in The Christian Sci- 
These courses are to be taught 
by farmers, experts in their fields. “Pupil” 
farmers do not pay for the courses. The ma- 
terials and utensils are supplied by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Special attention is being 
given to courses in territories acquired by Hun- 
gary from Czecho-Slovakia. The courses are 
given in the Hungarian, Slovak and Ruthenian 


ence Monitor. 


tongues, 


TxE Institute of German Studies, recently 
established under the auspices of the Deutscher 
Lehrerverein of New York City, is offering a 
course of fifteen lectures in English by German 
emigrés, each a specialist in his field, from Feb- 
ruary 8 to June 6 at City College (New York), 
according to an announcement by John Whyte, 
chairman of the German department, Brooklyn 
College, and chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. The entire proceeds of the course, 
which will emphasize the economie, political and 
cultural life of Germany from 1918 to 1933, will 
be given to German emigré scholars. The 
Deutscher Lehrerverein, which is sponsoring the 
institute, is an association of teachers of Ger- 
man in New York City and vicinity. 


Tue U. S. Office of Edueation notes that a 
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workshop type of program, which will provide 
an opportunity for rural principals and teach- 
ers to work together in meeting the needs of 
their communities, is being planned by the Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education of the University of 
North Carolina. This workshop will be held at 
Chapel Hill during the next summer session in 
cooperation with the State Department of Publie 
Instruction. 


For the first time since the personnel bureau 
of City College, New York City, was organized 
ten years ago, engineering has replaced teach- 
ing as the freshman elass’s first choice for em- 
ployment after graduation, according to a re- 
port to Acting President Nelson P. Mead by 
Daniel F. Brophy, director of the bureau. Of 
the 1,522 entering students who answered the 
personnel questionnaire, 25.4 per cent. favored 
engineering, chemieal, civil, electrical and me- 
chanical branches included, while only 18.7 per 
eent. preferred teaching. In 1932, 26 per cent. 
of the class chose teaching as a profession, while 
medicine, which now ranks fourth with 6.5 per 
cent., was selected by 23 per cent. 


Wiu1aM J. Hurcuins, president emeritus of 
Berea (Ky.) College, is in Teheran, Iran, where 
he is assisting in work sponsored by the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. Because of 
the European situation, Dr. Hutchins has been 
unable to carry out his intended work with the 
World’s Committee of ‘the YMCA in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Durine 1939, 400,000 men were trained and 
educated by the CCC. Of these, 8,936 were 
taught to read and write and 5,176 obtained sut- 
ficient instruction to enable them to receive 
eighth-grade diplomas from _ local schools. 
High-school diplomas were awarded to 1,408 
men and college degrees to ninety-seven. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


ADVANCING FRONTIERS FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

ScHOooL days are admittedly part of life and 
not merely a preparatory interlude. Long past 
is the age when educators, ensconced in men- 
tally cloistered academie groves, could consider 
themselves hermetically insulated against the 
tensions of the “outer” world and continue to 


contemplate complacently the teachings of the 
Muses. More and more do we realize that in a 
living, advancing democracy the term literacy as 
applied to the populace can not be narrowly 
confined to the mere ability to read and write. 
In a larger and more effective sense literacy is 
now to be measured in terms of an abiding civic 
interest in, and an intelligent understanding of, 
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vital contemporary problems. Thus the frame 
of educational reference shifts; it is no longer 
to be circumscribed by the printed page of a 
text. 

“Knowledge is power”—when it is used, not 
when it lies moldering in an inchoate state. We 
must cultivate a disinterested desire for the 
truth. “And ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make ye free.” Sir Arthur Ponsonby 
sagely remarked, “Wars can not be waged with- 
out lies on all fronts. Truth is the first casualty.” 
(Parenthetically, it may be noted that it is the 
one casualty never listed by either side.) Yet 
the imparting of knowledge, untempered by the 
ethical imperative of social mindedness, would 
be futile. To embark a child upon the voyage 
of life with knowledge, but without real under- 
standing, would be like sending a ship to sea, 
laden with an invaluable cargo, but lacking a 
rudder. The amassing of data as an end in itself 
is admittedly unproductive. When cogently 
relevant, data are valuable only if used as a 
basis for desirable attitudes or reasoned re- 
sponses to life situations. Addressing the Con- 
gress on Education for Democracy at Columbia 
University (August 15, 1939), Charles A. Beard 
significantly said: 

Knowledge is not enough. Science is not enough. 
Both may be employed to kill as well as to heal. 
Accumulated facts, though high as mountains, give 
no instruction in human values and the choices of 
application. It is the humane spirit, that points 
the way to the good life. To reiterate the maxims 
of this spirit, to restate them in terms of new times, 
to spread them through education and daily inter- 
course, to exemplify them in private conduct, to in- 
corporate them in publie practice, to cling to them 
despite our infirmities and hypocrisies—this too is 
a task of all who fain would make government by 
the people and for the people endure upon the 


earth,1 


It was Goethe who asserted, “It is not to be 
imagined that reason can ever be popular. Pas- 
sions and feelings may become popular; reason 
remains the sole property of a few eminent 
individuals.”? However, it has been our proud 
hope and determination that publie education 
should strengthen the rational side of man and 


1 Charles A. Beard. Quoted in The N. Y. Times, 
August 16, 1939, p. 16. 

2**Goethe in Conversation with Eckermann,’’ p. 
486. Quoted in International Conciliation, May, 
1937 (Carnegie Endowment). 
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thereby mitigate the basis of such pessimism. [yp 
“The Education of Henry Adams,” we are told: 

No doubt the world will always lag so far behind 
the active mind as to make a soft cushion of inertig 
to drop upon as it did for Henry Adams; but edu- 
cation should try to lessen the obstacles, diminish 
the friction, invigorate the energy, and should train 
minds to react, not at haphazard, but by choice, on 
the lines of force that attract their world. What 
one knows is in youth of little moment; they know 
enough who know how to learn. 


Since our students will soon be voters, con- 
fronted by conflicting propaganda appeals to 
their emotions as well as to their reason, they 
must learn through experience how to evaluate 
discriminatingly both the written and the spoken 
word. Tensions generated by the accelerated 
tempo of economie, social and political changes 
impinge upon the ever-widening periphery of 
student interest. It is our function to lend 
purposeful direction and the élan vital to ¢lass- 
room instruction and the learning process, 
thereby enriching concepts basie to the demo- 
cratic way of life. We must conscientiously 
strive to keep the channels clear for the expres- 
sion of different points of view. To quote James 
Marshall, president of the New York City 
Board of Education: 

It is not for tolerance that I am pleading, for 
that is a negative thing, but for respect for opinions 
that are antipathetic, with which we disagree and 
for that regard for others which is basic to the free 
interchange of views without which democracies 
can not survive.4 


The immediate and increasingly potential sig- 
nificance of the radio as a factor in education is 
obvious. To students of the social studies 
(teachers as well as pupils) every network pre- 
sents broadeasts which, if utilized at the psycho- 
logical moment, will give impetus to the learning 
process. As a means for the dissemination of 
propaganda, the radio embraces vast possibili- 
ties for both good and evil. In this sector of 
publie influence it ranks with the press. In a 
recent study “The War Behind the War, 19!4- 
18,” Frank P. Chambers® reaches a conclusion 
over which we would do well to ponder: 


3Henry Adams, ‘‘The Education of I[enry 
Adams.’’ Book League of America, 1928, p. 314. 

4 James Marshall, Address upon re-election as 
president of the Board of Education, June, 1955. 

5 Frank P. Chambers, ‘‘The War Behind the 
War, 1914-18.’? Harcourt Brace and Company. 
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Far from being innocents led to the slaughter, 
the peoples of Europe more truly led their leaders. 
Ministers of the Tsar, Kaiser, King and President 
watched the press and the streets during these 
demented weeks and fell victims to the hysteria 
as helplessly as any of the nameless multitudes 


about them. 


Through the encouragement of scientific 
thinking, we must aid in counteracting propa- 
ganda ethat seeks to promote racial, religious, 
class or politieal bigotry or which is designed 
to further the selfish aims of pressure groups 
veiled under the disarming cloak of eatechword 
yerbalisms. In a period of economic unrest, the 
siren song of bigotry is prone to make its omi- 
nous appeal at the expense of the most vulner- 
able seapegoat. On the frontier of emotional 
bias nurtured in ignorance, the task econfront- 
ing the social studies is an eternal one. 

My classes in history have received periodically 
a list of outstanding broadeasts selected from 
the weekly preview summary in the Sunday 
edition of The New York Times and the educa- 
tional announcements of the networks. Such a 
list foeuses attention on the variety of worth- 
while items on the daily radio menu. Students 
are invited to eall to the attention of the class 
any new item of ecivie interest or of inspirational 
or educational value. Through the cooperation 
of Martin Wilson, chairman, a monthly “Social 
Studies Radio Log of High Lights on the Air 
Waves” is distributed to all students in social 
studies classes. 

As intelligent listeners (and readers), they are 
encouraged to apply the following criteria: What 
bias, if any, has the speaker displayed in his 
point of view, in marshaling the evidence, in 
the possible omission of significant facts? Did 
he speak as an authority, and if he did, what are 
his eredentials? Did he express mere hearsay 
opinions or did he present unimpeachable facts? 
If his faets are conceded, are they susceptible of 
a conclusion contrary to that reached by the 
speaker? What are the arguments on the other 
side? Am I asked to make a snap judgment? 
Does this require further investigation and reflec- 
tion? Am I as yet in a position to reach a 
definitive conclusion ? 

Experience with this procedure has demon- 
strated its value. Students obtain a better com- 
prehension of vital present-day problems. Dis- 
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cussion in the classroom is illuminated by 
information and points of view derived via radio. 
May we not anticipate that this agency of an 
ever-advaneing educational frontier will not 
only aid students toward a better understanding 
of the world of to-day but also inspire them to 
build toward a better world of to-morrow. 
ABRAHAM LEAVITT 
JAMES MONROE HIGH SCHOOL, 
New York, N. Y. 


EDUCATION’S “MIS-INVESTMENT” 


SHOULD the endowment funds of education be 
invested according to eold financial rule? 

You do not have to be a financial wizard to 
agree with Robert C. Hargreaves, Detroit in- 
vestment counselor, that the endowment funds 
of the majority of our educational institutions 
are “mis-invested.” These funds of education, 
which amount to some $1,350,000,000,! are “mis- 
invested,” says Hargreaves, inasmuch as they 
are not invested in accordance with the aims of 
education itself. 

Knowing that education “aims to improve 
slowly, decade by decade, the quality of the 
populaee,’”? you can readily see that Hargreaves 
wants the stewards of education to consider ways 
and means of making the investment of endow- 
ment better all mankind. 

This idea is not foreign to socio-economies. 
Jerome Davis, in his “Capitalism and Its Cul- 
ture,” points out that.“usually little or no at- 
tempt is made to weigh the ethical patterns of 
the corporations in which the money (endow- 
ment of colleges and universities) is invested.” 

If the corporation’s ethics are not considered, 
what, then, is weighed in to-day’s “mis-invest- 
ment” of endowment? Trevor Arnett has an 
answer. In his “College and University 
Finance,” he defines college endowment as a 
fund with which the trustees dare not tamper, 
other than “to invest it so that it will produce 
a certain and steady income.” From this it 
appears that three tenets rule to-day’s investing 
of endowment. The invested capital must be 
safe; the income must be assured; the portfolio 
must be negotiable. 

Then, with safety, income and negotiability as 

1‘* Biennial Survey of Education,’’ U. 8. Office 
of Education, 1931. ‘‘In 1929-1930 the property 
value of productive college funds was $1,347,675,- 
733.’ 

2 By Claire Williams, educator-essayist. 
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the basics in their investment philosophy, the 
trustees generally have invested endowment in 
the following proportions :° 

30-40 per cent. selected bonds. 

15-30 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on im- 
proved real estate. 

5-10 per cent, seasoned preferred stock. 

5-15 per cent. improved real estate. 

20-30 per cent. selected common stock. 

“Mis-invested” aecording to these rules and 
proportions, educational endowment in_ the 
United States must yield up to 30 per cent. of 
the income necessary to meet current expenses. 
For instance, the endowment of a group of 17 
Disciples colleges yields an average income of 
27 per cent. of the current expenses, while the 
income from endowment of 24 denominational 
colleges, which are members of the North Cen- 
tral or Southern States Associations, must meet, 
on the average, 32 per cent. of their current 
expenditures.* The “Biennial Survey of Eduea- 
tion” for 1929-1930, as published by the United 
States Office of Education in 1931, indicates 
that in 1929-1930 endowment produced $67,- 
370,057 or about 10 per cent. of the total income 
of $631,130,377 enjoyed by the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. 

However, income from endowment is growing 
smaller and probably will continue in that diree- 
tion for some time to come. It is pointed out 
in the Educational Journal for July, 1937, that 
the rate of return on the invested funds of 45 
higher institutions retaining 40 per cent. of all 
endowment funds in the United States showed 
a decline of 15 per cent. in 1931-1935. In 
smaller institutions the rate of return dropped 
36 per cent. 

In this mass of statistics three facts are ap- 
parent. Endowment is invested according to 
cold financial rule; its income is necessary to 
meet a part of current expenses; and income 
from the present total of endowment is declining. 
Of equal importance is the fact that “gifts of 
philanthropy in the United States, which ex- 
ceeded two billion a year from 1923 to 1929, are 
now gradually diminishing in size and number’ 
while the costs of educational institutions in- 
crease. 

Is investment counselor Hargreaves not jus- 

3 Reeves and Russell, ‘‘College Organization and 
Administration. ’’ 

4 Ibid. 


5 Wood-Struthers Company, ‘‘Trusteeship of 
American Endowments.’’ 
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tified in saying that the present investment 
philosophy of the trustees apparently can not 
meet the needs of education and, therefore, that 
a new philosophy is needed? 

College presidents and trustees are well aware 
of this situation of increasing needs and decreas- 
ing income. Their attitudes are mirrored jn 
their efforts to increase endowment and to oper- 
ate their institutions more efficiently. 

Since the present investment philosophy leads 
to “mis-investment,” let us consider the addition 
of a fourth tenet to Arnett’s three. This fourth 
basic in the trustees’ investment philosophy must 
read—*. . . educational endowment shall be in- 
vested in a way that will better all mankind.” 
Naturally, with endowment income playing so 
strategic a part in college finance, we can not 
consider complete dismissal of the three rules: 
safety, income, negotiability. We shall consider 
now the value of the fourth, socio-investment. 

Investment counselor Hargreaves suggests that 
a policy of socio-investment would be a stimulus 
to greater giving on the part of the philanthro- 
pists. They will loosen their purse-strings, says 
Hargreaves, when they realize that the endow- 
ment they sponsor will benefit mankind in two 
ways—first, through education itself and second, 
through education’s investment. This seems 
likely when we pause over the statement of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching in its “EKeonomy in Higher Education.” 
Says the Carnegie Foundation—“. . . support 
of an institution [college] rests on two factors: 
the appeal that its educational program makes to 
the publie and publie confidence in its financial 
policies.” A program of education that stresses 
responsibility and cooperation on the part of 
the investor toward the life—and the needs—of 
the corporation in which he has invested enjoys 
a universal public appeal. Such a program 
has held sway for years in the economics and 
business-administration departments of our 
higher institutions. In addition, a financial 
policy which, to be trite, demonstrates an edu- 
cational “practice-what-you-preach” philosophy 
will, Hargreaves believes, undoubtedly lead to a 
strengthened public confidence in education’s 
financial policies. Public confidence, you know, 
becomes him who is consistent in both what he 
says and what he does. 

This new policy of creative socio-investment 
must benefit all mankind. With this truism in 
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mind, counselor Hargreaves suggests the follow- 
ing principles as guides to the formation of the 
Ineational institution’s finaneial policy: 


eal 

1. That the enterprise in which the investment is 
made serve the public as truly as possible and the 
product represent the best in value. 

2, That the enterprise be essential to national 
well-being. 

3. That consideration be given to the character 
of the executives who manage the enterprise as well 
as to their ability. Are they constantly building 
healthy relations with employes, customers, sup- 
pliers and the public, as well as the security holders? 

4. That trustees should attempt to direct endow- 
ment funds in such manner as to level the fluctua- 
tions of the business eycle. 

5. That the enterprise considered have no undue 
portion of capital debt; a satisfactory fiscal record 
over a term of years, and continuity of earnings 
adequate for interest and dividend payments. 


In general, the educational institution should 
make it its duty to be personally acquainted with 
all phases of the industry, either directly or 


through counsel. It should know well the man- 
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agement and the heads of organized labor in 
every industry in which its funds are invested. 
To quote Hargreaves: 

Education will want these managements in every 
case to know well the fundamental purposes of edu- 
cation, and will strive to win their allegiance to 
this primary cause, namely, the betterment of all 


mankind, 


But there is a more basie aim in socio-invest- 
ment for educational endowment, besides making 
college investment sounder, aiding mankind, and 
fostering more endowment. It is counselor Har- 
greaves’ sincere belief that the investment phi- 
losophy of the college will act as a pattern for a 
public investment policy that will inelude the 
principles of socio-investment. This sort of 
publie investment philosophy, says Hargreaves, 
will lead in the long run to sounder moral quali- 
ties in our day-to-day human relationships and 
a consequent sounder economy. But education 
must lead the way. 

JoHN Ross 

ALBION, MICH. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ADMINISTRATORS MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


ASSOCIATED with general convention sessions 
of the seventieth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators at St. 
Louis, February 24-29, nearly fifty important 
sectional meetings on as many topies of vital 
interest to school executives will be held. 

The Columbia Broadeasting System in ecoop- 
eration with the National Edueation Association 
will demonstrate the American School of the Air 
as a supplementary aid to classroom teaching. 
The demonstration, dramatie in character, broad- 
east by actors in costume, will be earried to all 
countries in the Western Hemisphere at the time 
it is being enacted before the convention. Presi- 
dent-eleet Carroll R. Reed will preside at this 
session, which is being carried out under the 
direction of Sterling Fisher, educational director 
of the Columbia Broadeasting System. 

The National Broadeasting Company’s Town 
Meeting of the Air will leave its New York home 
to originate one of its regular Thursday night 
sessions from the Municipal Auditorium in St. 
Louis, where convention delegates will constitute 


the studio audience. The presentation will be 





under the direction of the usual moderator, 
George V. Denny, Jr. The topie is “Should 
Controversial Subjects be Discussed in the 
Schools”; the speakers will be John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, and C. Harold Caulfield, president of the 
Board of Education, San Franciseo. At another 
session of the convention the National Broad- 
casting Company will illustrate its new project 
of recording educational radio programs. Ar- 
thur Northwood, Jr., educational adviser of 
Town Hall, Ine., is in charge of the demonstra- 
tion. 

Major speakers and activities of the conven- 
tion will be taken to the general publie on one of 
the most extensive radio schedules ever arranged 
in connection with this annual meeting. The 
National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the Mutual Broadeast- 
ing System are all participating in network 
hookups. 

Visual education will have a place on many 
convention programs. Teaching Film Custodi- 
ans, Ine., will present in one of the large as- 
sembly halls of the Municipal Auditorium twelve 
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or more of its films illustrating the various types 
which are available through this organization for 
school use. The exhibition will be under the 
direction of Frederick H. Bair, superintendent 
of schools, Bronxville, New York. 

Selected motion pictures dealing with safety 
education will be shown twice daily at one of the 
informal conference exhibits of the convention. 
These films will be shown under the direction of 
Frank W. Hubbard and Pyke Johnson, Jr., Re- 
search Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The safety education exhibit includes a 
library of safety materials and an automatic 
test-scoring machine for correcting safety educa- 
tion quizzes to which visitors at the exhibit will 
be subjected. 

The Educational Policies Commission will ex- 
hibit its publications, supplementing the after- 
noon discussion group of the commission when 
the attention of that body is devoted to the 
topic, “Civic Edueation in American Democ- 
racy.” H. C. Hutchins, of the staff of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, will be in charge 
of the exhibit. 

Other informal conference exhibits to be held 
in connection with the convention inelude school 
buildings, in charge of George A. Bowman, 
superintendent of schools, Lakewood, Ohio; oe- 
cupational adjustment, under the direction of 
Robert Hoppock, of the National Occupational 
Conference; and teacher education, supervised 
by George W. Diemer, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri. The 
teacher-education exhibit will commemorate one 
hundred years of public teacher education in 
America. Items in the exhibit include historical 
material, pictures of buildings and activities, 
charts and graphs, lantern slides and motion 
pictures depicting the development of teacher 
education from the founding of the first normal 
school. 

One of the largest and best arranged com- 
mercial exhibits ever held in connection with 
the convention will be on display in the ample 
exposition rooms of the Municipal Auditorium. 
The exhibits include 365 booths arranged under 
61 equipment and school supply classifications. 

The Associated Exhibitors will entertain the 
convention at one evening general session, when 
William Lyon Phelps, professor-emeritus of 
English, Yale University, will be granted the 
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annual American Education Award. Speakers 
include Ben G. Graham, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, to 
whom credit is due for the arrangement of 4]| 
general session programs; Irvin 8. Cobb, author 
and humorist, and James A. Campbell, president 
of the Associated Exhibitors of the Nationa! 
Edueation Association. 

The work of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission will be in evidence at several sessions. 
One of the high spots of the convention will be 
the presentation of an educational revue entitled 
“On Our Way,” a dramatic interpretation of the 
commission’s history-making volume, “The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy.” 
The revue was written and is being directed by 
E. W. Jacobsen, superintendent of schools, Oak- 
land, California, with the assistance of Jean 
Byers and Beatrice B. Burnett of the same 
school system. Glenn H. Woods, supervisor of 
musi¢e in that city, composed the musie for the 
revue. The cast of students and teachers for the 
spectacle is provided through the courtesy of the 
school systems of Clayton, University City and 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

The Educational Policies Commission wil] be 
heard again on civie education with prominent 
speakers including Harold Benjamin, dean, 
School of Education, University of Maryland; 
Howard E. Wilson, associate professor of edu- 
eation, Harvard University; Samuel Everett, 
associate professor of education, Northwestern 
University; Oliver H. Bimson, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Lincoln, Nebraska; Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary of the commission, and 
the assistant secretary, G. L. Maxwell. 

John K. Norton, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will be 
the principal speaker at a session of which the 
Educational Policies Commission is in charge on 
the subject, “Education and the Economic Wel- 
fare,” the theme of the commission’s latest book 
now in process of publication. 

With safety education as an important con- 
vention topic, delegates will hear Paul Hoffman, 
president of the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
and Henry H. Hill, superintendent of schools, 
Lexington, Ky., chairman of a commission of 
nine members who have for two years been pre- 
paring the 1940 yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators on the topic, 
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“Safety Education.” The safety theme will be 

{ wther emphasized in an across-the-continent 

hroadeast in whieh representatives of the schools 

» Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City and Pasadena 
| participate. 

One of the principal symposium programs of 
the convention will be devoted to the general sub- 
ect of improving the naticn’s health, where 
hasis will be laid for the work of the 1942 year- 
hook commission of the American Association of 
S-hool Administrators which is to study health 
education. Speakers include A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, and 
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chairman of the Edueational Policies Commis- 
sion; W. W. Bauer, M.D., of the American Med- 
ical Association; Walter M. Brown, M.D., Stan- 
ford University, and John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Edueation. 

The entertainment and social aspects of the 
convention center around 118 breakfasts, lunech- 
eons and dinners, which will be held by college 
alumni, fraternities, Legionnaires and_ school- 
master members of the service clubs. 

BELMONT FARLEY 

Director OF PuBLIcITy, NEA, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REPORTS 


STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1939-40 

A MARKED inerease in the number of junior 
colleges in the country, accompanied by the 

reest inerease in enrolment in them ever re- 
corded, as compared with the figures reported 
in ScHoo, AND Society? a year ago, is shown 
by a summary of the reports received from this 
group of higher edueational institutions up to 
December 15, 1939. 

The total number of institutions reported 
shows an inerease from 556 to 575, while the 
enrolment as reported has increased from 155,- 
588 to 197,710—a very significant increase of 
26.4 per cent. as compared with 13.9 per cent. 
last year. This is a greater proportional growth 
than has been reported for any of the past eight 
years, and the greatest absolute increase, 41,122, 
ever recorded in a single year. In the past seven 
years the enrolment in the junior colleges of the 
country has more than doubled. 

Detailed information concerning each of the 
575 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Junior College Directory, 1940,” pub- 
lished in the issue of the Junior College Journal 
tor January, 1940, and also issued as a separate 
publication by the association. A synopsis of 
some of the more significant facts and summaries 
may be of general interest. 

The number of junior colleges in continental 
United States and enrolment in them, as shown 
by successive issues of the directory for the past 
twelve years, is given in Table 1. 


_1 W. C. Eells, Schoo anp Society, 49: 158-60, 
February 4, 1939. 


TABLE 1 
GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FROM 1928 To 1940 








Year Number Enrolment ( an poor 
1928... 408 50,529 or 
Vi ae 405 54,438 7.7 
1930... 429 67,627 24.2 
I9SE ... 436 74,088 9.6 
1932... 469 97,631 31.8 
1933... 493 96,555 -1.1 
1934... 514 103,592 7.2 
1935... 522 107,807 4.1 
1936 ... 519 122,514 13.5 
19ST... 528 129,106 5.6 
19S 2 553 136,623 5.8 
1939 ... 556 155,588 13.9 

26.4 


1940 ... 575 


197,710 





Since 1928 there has been an increase of 41 
per cent. in the number of junior colleges re- 
ported and an increase of 291 per cent. in the 
enrolment in them. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Raye: 


Of the entire group of 575 junior colleges, 258 
(45 per cent.) are publicly controlled institu- 
tions, and 317 (55 per cent.) are under private 
control. The publicly controlled institutions, 
however, have much the greater proportion of 
the enrolment. Seventy-one per cent. of enrol- 
ment, or 140,545, is found in the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges, as compared with 56,- 
165 in the privately controlled institutions. In- 
creased enrolments are found in the publiely 
controlled junior colleges in 26 states, and de- 
creased enrolments in only 8 states, the net in- 
crease being 31,270, or 29 per cent. The largest 
increase in enrolment in publicly controlled in- 
stitutions occurs in California with a growth of 
20,564. Increased enrolments in the privately 
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controlled junior colleges are reported in 30 
states and decreased enrolments in 12 states, the 
net increase being 9,852, or 21 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


The number and enrolment in each type of 
junior college for each state are shown in 
Table 2. 

California continues to lead in total number 
of junior colleges with 64; Texas is next with 
40, followed by Iowa with 36, Oklahoma with 
29, Kansas and Missouri with 24 each, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania with 23 each, Mississippi and 

TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND ENROLMENT IN PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY 
CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
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STATES. SUMMARY BY STATES 
Junior Enrolment 
colleges - 
State -s he ss 2 
a a & = = oS 
° S be ° S be 
& a & & ~ ~ 





United States . 575 258 317 196,710 140,545 56,165 





Alabama ...... 9 | 8 1,628 619 1,009 
po) 2 2 0 1,036 1,036 0 
ATEANSOS «000% 8 7 1 2,707 2,592 115 
California ..... 64 49 15 73,669 72,189 1,480 
Canal Zone .... 1 0 287 287 
COISPRGO 226080 6 + 2 1,429 1,054 375 
Connecticut ... 12 0 12 2,147 0 2,147 
Delaware ..... 0 0 0 0 0 
District of 

Columbia .... 11 oO ii 1,241 0 1,241 
BIOGGR © inks e's 7 1 6 1,160 96 2,064 
GOOTMIR. ocsicecs 20 12 8 5,925 4,617 1,308 
Sere 4 3 1,876 1,515 361 
ESS ee 23 12 11 14,711 12,172 2,539 
ERGIODE 2ccaevs 4 0 4 674 0 674 
Re 36 27 9 3,409 2,226 1,183 
ON eee 24 15 9 5,398 4,536 862 
Kentucky ..... 15 2 13 3,394 263 «3,131 
Louisiana ..... 3 2 1 666 594 72 
CO eee eae 5 0 5 549 0 549 
Maryland ..... 6 0 6 613 0 613 
Massachusetts . 16 0 16 3,648 0 3,648 
Michigan ....<. 14 9 5 4,186 3,511 675 
Minnesota .... 16 12 4 3,064 2,810 254 
Mississippi .... 21 12 9 4,645 3,838 807 
Missouri ...... 24 #10 =i¢ 7,831 3,567 4,264 
PEODUOMR 200% 4 2 z 1,153 572 581 
Nebraska ...... 5 2 3 591 322 269 
MOVEGR 256050 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire. 3 0 3 509 0 509 
New Jersey ... 11 4 7 2,809 1,486 1,323 
New Mexico ... 2 2 0 989 989 0 
OW TOPK «250% 7 0 7 1,319 0 1,319 
North Carolina . 21 1 20 4,592 173 «4,419 
North Dakota 3 3 0 769 769 
ae 8 1 7 2,671 189 2,482 
Oklahoma ..... 29 25 + 5,394 5,197 197 
ea 2 0 2 656 0 656 
Pennsylvania .. 23 6 17 3,246 616 2,630 
Rhode Island .. 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina . 11 Oo 23 1,434 0 1,434 
South Dakota . 4 0 4 416 416 
Tennessee ..... 12 i i 2,627 337 2,290 
SN: Ssase%0s 40 22 18 12,804 9,457 3,347 
ar 6 5 1 2,004 1,844 160 
Vermont ..<sse 3 0 3 407 0 407 
VC 13 1 12 2,128 0 2,128 
Washington ... 8 0 8 1,191 0 1,191 
West Virginia . 3.241 2 1,007 378 629 
Wisconsin ..... 6 1 5 1,101 694 407 
Wyoming ..... 0 oO 90 0 0 
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North Carolina with 21 each, and Georgia wit) 
20—eleven states with twenty or more junior 
colleges each. Publicly controlled institutions 
are found in 32 states, those under private 
auspices in 41 states. 

California also leads in enrolment, with 73, 
669, more than one third of the reported junior 
college enrolment of the country. Approxi- 
mately 98 per cent. of the California enrolment 
is in the 49 public junior colleges in the state, 
which thus average more than fourteen hundred 
students each. Twenty of them have enrolments 
in excess of 1,000; four in excess of 5,000. Thli- 
nois is second with 14,711 students, and Texas 
is third with 12,804. 


Types OF INSTITUTIONS 


The junior college is prevailingly a cocduca- 
tional institution, 436 (76 per cent.) being re- 
ported of this type. Four institutions for men 
are reported in the publicly controlled group, all 
the others being coeducational. In the privately 
controlled group, 34 are for men, 101 for women 
and 182 coeducational. 

Fifty-four per cent. of the privately controlled 
colleges are reported as under denominational 
auspices, the Catholics leading with 40 institu- 
tions, followed by Baptists with 38; Methodists, 
37; Presbyterians, 18; Lutherans, 17; Episco- 
palians, 6; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; and 15 
other denominational groups with one to four 
each, 25. 

Twenty-six of the institutions listed (4.5 per 
cent.) are Negro junior colleges. All but six of 
these are privately controlled institutions. 

In terms of length of course, 27 are reported 
as four-year junior colleges (13 public, 14 pri- 
vate), one is a three-year institution, 542 are 
two-year institutions, while 5 are one-year junior 
colleges. 

S1ze oF COLLEGES 


The size of the 564 colleges for which enrdl- 
ments are reported is summarized in Table 3. 

While the junior college is still a relatively 
small institution, judged in terms of most of its 
individual units, yet it is growing steadily. 
There are now 164 which have enrolments ex- 
ceeding 300 students, as compared with only 130 
of this size last year, and only 35 in 1930. 
Thirty-three now exceed 1,000 students, as com- 
pared with 29 last year. 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
“SraTES ACCORDING TO STUDENT ENROLMENT 











Enrolment Number 
o- 49 58 
50- 99 108 

100- 199 153 

200— 299 81 

300— 399 53 

400— 499 34 

500— 599 19 

600— 699 12 
700- 799 5 

s00— 899 4 

900— 999 + 

1,000-1,999 20 

2 000—2,999 5 

3,000-3,999 3 

4,000-4,999 1 

5,000—5,999 1 

6,000—6,999 2 

7,000—7,999 0 

8§,000—8,999 I 





The average enrolment in the publicly con- 
trolled institutions for which reports have been 
received is 556, as compared with 453 a year 
ago; in those under private control, 181, as com- 
pared with 152 a year ago. 


ENROLMENT BY CLASSES 


Enrolment by classes is summarized in Table 
4, the percentage distribution for last year be- 
ing added for comparison. 

If the special students are omitted from con- 
sideration, 33 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1938-39, as compared with 


34 out of each 100 the previous year. 


TABLE 4 


ENROLMENT BY CLASSES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1937-38 AND 1938-39 











Claas Number Percentage Percentage 
ai 1938-39 1938-39 1937-38 
Freshmen .... 96,687 49.1 51.7 
Sophomores .. 47,174 24.0 27.0 
21.3 





NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The directory reports 6,549 full-time instrue- 
tors and 6,018 on a part-time basis in 562 junior 
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colleges, as compared with 6,341 full-time and 
3,495 part-time last year. This is an average of 
22.4 instructors per institution, as compared 
with 18.1 last year. If it be assumed that two 
part-time instructors are equivalent to one work- 
ing full-time, then there are the equivalent of 
9,558 full-time instructors in these 562 colleges, 
or an average of 17.0 full-time instructors per 
institution, as compared with 14.9 per institution 
last year. Since the average enrolment per in- 
stitution is 349 students, the faculty-student 
ratio in the average institution is one to twenty- 
one, as compared with one to nineteen last year. 


ACCREDITATION 


Acereditation data are more reliable than in 
previous years, since they have all been carefully 
compiled by direct correspondence with state 
departments of education, state universities and 
regional associations. Of the entire group of 
institutions, 512 are accredited by some accredit- 
ing agency, regional or state. Only 142, how- 
ever, are members of any of the five regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools. 
A summary of such membership follows: 


New England Association 8 
Middle States Association 12 
Southern Association 64 
North Central Association . 44 
Northwest Association 14 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1940 and 1939 directories 
reveals a change in the administrative heads on 
the part of 58 junior colleges, or 10 per cent. 
of the entire group, as compared with 12 per 
cent. last year. In the publicly controlled junior 
colleges the change was 10 per cent., in the pri- 
vately controlled ones, 11 per cent. 

WALTER CrossBy EELLS 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VOCABULARY AND SUCCESS IN 
COLLEGE 
Wive publicity has been given in recent years 
to results of studies considering the correlation 
between the size of a person’s vocabulary and the 





degree of his success in the world. Those results 
indicated that people who have what the world 
calls success also have large vocabularies—larger 
than the vocabularies of unsuccessful people. 
As Johnson O’Connor phrased it: “An exact 
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and extensive vocabulary is an important con- 
comitant of success.” The conclusion has been 
generally accepted that the larger a young per- 
son’s vocabulary, the greater his probability of 
success in the world. It has been stated that 
many employers are now using vocabulary tests 
to aid them in selecting new employees. 

What about success in college? Throughout 
the entire United States, colleges use a system 
of grades to indicate a student’s academic suc- 
cess. The higher a student’s grades, the greater 
his academic rank. Success in college studies is 
thus much more nearly measurable than success 
in the non-college or after-college world, for only 
one consideration determines the degree of suc- 
cess: How good are this student’s grades in com- 
parison with the grades of his fellow students? 
If we find that the size of a student’s vocabulary 
correlates closely with the excellence of his 
grades, we have made a valuable discovery. 
Probably it would follow that the best way to 
prepare a high school student to make superior 
grades in college is to provide him with a vocabu- 
lary of superior size. 

For years the dean’s office in the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Illinois has said that, generally speaking, a 
student’s grade in freshman rhetorie is a good 
index of his entire future academic ranking. 
Now the questions arise: Will a student’s grade 
on a voeabulary test serve as a good index to his 
grade in freshman rhetoric? Will a student’s 
grade on a vocabulary test serve as a good index 
to his future academic ranking? The present 
report gives the results of an investigation 
carried on in an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions. 

The University of Illinois, because of its size 
and the variety of its students, is a good institu- 
tion for such an investigation. Moreover, the 
University of Illinois has another advantage. It 
has a number of undergraduate colleges, and 
the entering freshmen in all these colleges take, 
for placement or proficiency in freshman rhe- 
toric, the same objective test, part of which is a 
vocabulary test; and all freshmen take approxi- 
mately the same rhetoric course, and all are given 
exactly the same final examination in rhetoric at 
the end of the first semester. The records of 
freshman grades after one semester, if grouped 
according to colleges, thus will show the relative 
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success of freshmen in the various colleges—thejy 
relative success: (1) with the same vocabulary 
test and the same objective test; (2) with ap. 
proximately the same course in freshman rhetoric 
(incidentally, chance has determined the number 
of students from any college enrolled in any 
rhetoric section. One section might be composed 
of some freshmen from each college, and no 
section, during 1938-39, was composed entirely 
of students from only one college); (3) with 
the average grade achieved by every student in 
all his courses. Interesting comparisons between 
colleges will hence appear. 

The objective test (it included the vocabulary 
test) was a preregistration test, given before 
classes commenced in September. It was ad- 
ministered by the Division of Rhetoric, and was 
compulsory for all entering freshmen. A total 
of 2,799 freshmen took the test. Not all these 
freshmen received academic course averages in 
their respective colleges at the end of the first 
semester, however. Previously some of them 
transferred to other colleges; and some of them 
left the university for one or more of various 
reasons, among them illness, lack of money, busi- 
ness or educational opportunity elsewhere and 
exceedingly poor academic work. The academic 
grade averages were available for 2,430 fresh- 
men, who completed the first semester’s work. 
The table printed below has been computed, of 
course, on the basis of the latter number. But, 
because some readers may be interested, the 
footnote accompanying the name of each college 
gives the number of its freshmen who took the 
tests in September, as well as the number who 
finished the semester and so were used in com- 
putation of the table. 

At the University of Illinois a student’s general 
academic average is calculated on the basis of 
“points.” Each semester hour of credit with 
grade A counts 5 points, B counts 4 points, C 
counts 3 points, D counts 2 and E (failure) 
counts 1. 

The approach to this investigation was there- 
fore as follows: If a student received a very 
high “point average,” what had he received as 
grades in Rhetoric 1 and the September objective 
test and vocabulary test? If he had received a 
point average just lower than very high (that is, 
an average between 4.0 and 4.4), what had he 
received as grades in Rhetorie 1, and in the 
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TABLE 1 


(VERAGE VOCABULARY TEST SCORES AND OBJECTIVE TEST SCORES, CORRELATED WITH THE POINT AVERAGE OF THE 
: STUDENT AT THE END OF THE First SEMESTER, 1938-39 








Number of students having various 





Number of Average Average grades in rhetoric for the 
Average students hav- objective vocabulary average they have 
ing average test score test score 
A B Cc D E 
College of Agriculture’ 
4.5 or above 10 57.1 10.4 2 7 1 
4.0-4.4 25 56.88 10.64 0 13 1 B | 
3 5-3.9 61 49.8 10.27 12 36 12 1 
}.0-3.4 84 46.07 9.66 50 18 6 
2.5-2.9 q2 40.77 7.53 2 26 28 16 
2.0-2.4 54 38.64 7.96 ‘4 25 21 
1.5--1.9 25 35.08 7.28 3 7 15 
1.0-1.4 6 30 6.16 1 5 
College of Engineering? 
4.5 or above 36 55.103 14.16 10 20 5 
4.0-4.4 4: 54.046 12.86 2 17 22 1 1 
3.5-3.9 64 48.265 11.31 1 y 43 13 
3.0—3.4 78 43.782 9.42 7 45 2: 2 
2.5-2.9 74 39.432 8.82 2 30 32 10 
2.0-2.4 60 40.216 9.067 1 1 14 ae 17 
1.5-1.9 45 36.4 8.22 2 20 23 
1.0-1.4 16 35.062 8.06 4 12 
College of Commerce?® 
15 or above 22 60.2 13.23 5 12 5 
$.0—4.4 54 51.055 11.22 2 26 24 2 
3.5-3.9 66 50.53 11.106 19 41 6 
3.0-3.4 99 44.49 10.92 3 8 67 18 3 
2.5-2.9 70 41.84 9.04 3 29 33 5 
2.0-2.4 63 40.49 8.63 1 27 26 { 
1.5-1.9 77 38.08 8.66 1 19 35 22 
1.0—1.4 At 33.86 7.98 5 12 27 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences‘ 
4.5 or above 79 62.15 15. 29 41 9 
4.0—4.4 109 56.67 13.733 15 61 33 
3.5-3.9 159 48.05 11.301 + 72 72 11 
3.0-3.4 231 49.955 11.489 2 41 148 35 5 
2.5-2.9 153 45.627 9.882 14 77 50 12 
2.0—2.4 137 44.623 10.188 9 44 50 14 
1.5-1.9 76 40.526 8.894 22 35 19 
1.0-1.4 37 39.081 8.756 2 3 22 
College of Fine and Applied Arts® 
4.5 or above 4 49 18.75 3 1 
4.0-4.4 16 49.37 12.18 1 6 9 
3.5-3.9 18 54.6 11.94 8 10 
3.0—3.4 39 39.94 8.74 1 5 30 2 1 
2.5-2.9 15 43.6 10.4 1 6 7 1 
2.0-2.4 16 31.43 9 1 7 + 4 
1.5-1.9 2 28.5 x i 2 
1.0-1.4 5 37.6 11.4 2 3 
School of Physical Education® 
4.5 or above 0 
1.04.4 2 51 11 1 1 
3.5-3.9 13 37 9.153 1 5 6 1 
3.0—-3.4 28 38.035 8.071 1 13 11 3 
2.5-2.9 33 34.545 7.363 12 13 
2.6-2.4 20 33.55 §.55 2 11 7 
1.5-1.9 9 33.88 yw Hj 3 6 
1.0-1.4 1 20 2 1 





‘403 students took the examination in the fall; the records given are for the 357 students who remained 
through the first semester. 

2460 students took the examination in the fall; the records given are for the 416 students who remained 
through the first semester. 

*495 students took the examination in the fall; the records given are for all 495 students. 

‘1,192 students took the examination in the fall; the records given are for the 961 students who remained 
through the semester. 

°128 students took the examination in the fall; therecords given are for the 115 students who remained 
through the semester. 

° 121 students took the examination in the fall; the records given are for the 106 students who remained 
through the semester. 

‘A great deal of research has been done with the vocabulary test as a measure of general intelligence. I 
am ee that most psychologists now consider the vocabulary test as the best single indicator of general 
intelligence, 
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objective and vocabulary tests? And so on— 
eight groupings of point averages were made, 
as shown in Table 1. 

The highest possible point average was 5. The 
highest possible score on the objective test was 
100, and on the vocabulary test 29. The objec- 
tive test required less than an hour and had 
three parts: (1) choosing the one word, out of 
five possibilities, nearest in meaning to a given 
word in a given phrase—perfect score, 29; (2) 
choosing the best sentence in a group of four 
sentences expressing the same thought—perfect 
score, 22; (3) pointing out the type of error, if 
any, in a sentence—perfect score, 49. 

What conclusions may be drawn from this 
table? Several, of course.*. In the next two 
paragraphs I set down a few conclusions that I 
venture to call important. 

The September objective and vocabulary test 
scores made by a student, compared with the 
scores made by other students in his own college 
on the same tests, served rather well to indicate 
what that student’s general point average would 
be at the end of the first semester, no matter 
what his college happened to be. Also, they indi- 
cated his point average better than his rhetoric 
grade did. Moreover, the little 29-word vocabu- 
lary test did just as well as the much longer 
objective test in predicting the genera] semester 
point average for all courses. Another infer- 
ence from the tables might be defended: namely, 
the ranking of the various colleges according to 
the scholastie ability of their respective student 
bodies, indicated by the average scores made on 
the vocabulary test. 

The chief value of this investigation is not 
that it shows either the possibility or the need 
of foretelling a student’s future by a vocabulary 
test. Its chief value lies in this indication: If a 
high-school student is to achieve scholastic suc- 
cess when he goes to college, he should have a 
larger and better vocabulary than the vocabu- 
laries of most of the students who will be his 
classmates in his college. The investigation 
seems definitely to speak these words of advice: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Parent, or Mr. High School 
Principal, if you want your child to achieve 
suecess with his studies in college, look to his 
vocabulary!” Further investigations may pos- 
sibly support this indication that if a boy or 
girl builds up, during gis pre-college years, a 
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vocabulary greater than the vocabularies of 
other persons who will be in college with him, 
his grades in college will be higher than theirs. 
The present investigation may be said to point 
also toward a conclusion that if at any time 
during his educational career (even after he has 
entered college, or graduate school) a person 
possesses or builds up a vocabulary greater than 
the vocabularies of his classmates, his grades jn 
the immediate future will be higher than theirs, 
WILuiAM D. Templeman 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA, ILL. 
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